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BALLOONS AND BALLOONING. 


Few subjects have attracted more attention, 
and resulted in less practical use, than the 
science of aerostation, At an early day, man 
seems to have evinced a desire to navigate 
the regions of the air,having already made 
the earth and the sea subject to his will. 
Frequent and generally fatal experiments 
were attempted with wings, by which some 
persons hoped to be able to fly like a bird, 
but nothing was accomplished until: many 
years later. In 1670, Lana proposed to raise 
4 vessel from the earth, by means of metallic 


, balls from which the 
alr would have been 
exhausted, His pro- 
ject failed through the 
weight of the copper 
balls used, This led, 
however, to more 
earnest investigation, 
and it was discovered 
that..a vessel, con- 
structed of a material 

of a light weight, 
could be made to as- 
cend, not by exhaust 
ing the air from it, 
but by filling it either 
with rarefied air, or 
with some gas which 
should be lighter than 
the This 
gas was found in 1766, 
by,.Cavendish, who 
discovered that hy- 
drogen in its ordinary 
state, is from seven to 
eleven times lighter 
than ordinary air, and 

.., when. pure, sixteen 
times lighter. This discovery induced cer- 


_ tain persons to attempt to raise heavy bodies 


into the air by means of the gas. Cavallo 
the electrician tried it in 1782, with little 


_ success, and the brothers Stephen and Joseph 


de Montgolfier, paper manufacturers at An- 
nonay, pear Lyons, attempted to use it and 
failed. On the 5thof June, 1783, they sent up 
a Montgolfier, or balloon filled with rarefied 
air. They called the bag used, a ballon, or 
little bag, from which we derive our inap- 
propriate term, balloon. Their attempts to 
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use hydrogen gas had failed through the in- 
ability of their’ balloon to retain it, as it es- 
caped through the pores of the paper. Their 
successful balloon ascended in the air, but, as 
the heat which it contained left it, fell to the 
ground again. In August, of the same " 
drogen gas, and ascend. It con- 
tinued in the air mi te an hour, and descend- 
ed five leagues from Paris. Other experi- 
ments were made, but’no one ventured to 
trust himself to a balloon, until in November, 


of the same year, the Marquis d’Ariondes - 


successfully navigated the airin a Montgol- 
fier, travelling a distance of a little over five 
miles in from twenty te twenty-five minutes. 
_ The first ascent made in a hydrogen balloon 
was also from Paris, and by M. Charles and 
M. Robert, on the first of December, 1783. 
The balloon was made of varnished silk, the 

upper portion being covered witha net. It 
psec 7 ninety-seven feet in diameter, and 
had attached to it’a car or boat of basket 


work, measuring eight feet by four feet, by 


‘three feet six inches deep. The material 
‘used for the balloon was varnished silk. M. 
Charles also introduced the valve to regulate 
the escape of gas, the car which he attached 
by ropes to the lower edge of ‘the network 
covering, the ballast to regulate, and the 
‘barometer to measure ascent and descent. 
This is all that has been accomplished, the 
balloon of the present day being in all its 
essential features the Charliere of 1783. The 
voyage of this balloon was made in safety, the 
aeronauts landing at Nelse, twenty-seven miles 
~ from Paris, in an hour and three quarters. 

‘ Having succeeded in constructing balloons 
“capable of ascending to great altitudes, it 
was believed that they might be made the 
means of travelling from place to place. 
‘With the ordinary balloon, however, this 
cannot be done, as it is subject to the vart- 
“{ations of the alr currents, and drifts about 
“whithersoever they carry it. Some persons 
“believed it possible to introduce a machine, 
‘which being elevated by means of balloons, 
would be capable of propelling itself through 
the air in any given direction, either by steam 
or by hand power. Numerous designs were 
offered, the leading principle of which wil! be 
‘geen from the idea of M. Landelle, which we 
give as our first illustration under this head. 
It has been proposed to combine fans, wheels 
and sails with hydrogen balloons; but the 
more philosophical idea ts to make gravity 


and not levity the motive in one direction, 
which is to overcome in all other directions 
by mechanical means of propulsion. The 
little toy, so common now with children, in 
which motion is given by a coiled an toa 
wire spindle, fitted with four 


hy- at small apd 


-up to the éeiling ‘and ‘maintains { there 
for a few seconds, is the principle involved in 
most modern flying machines. What the 
screw of # steanter is in the water, so these 
fais'are in the air. The object to which 
they are attached must be heavier than the 
medium through which they move, and the 
resistance of that medium is the fulcrum to 
Which the leverage 4s ‘applied. A submerged 
vessel moved with a screw would be a com- 
plete parallel to an aerial flying machine. In 
our last illustration of this article we give a 
general collection of all the plans for these 
flying machines, none of which have, as yet, 
the to hege for their 
success. 

After the perfection of the gas balloon, it 
was found easy enough to ascend into the air, 
aiid even to remain there for a given period, ” 
but the descent was fraught with great dan- 
ger to the aeronaut. The balloon might 
burst, or suddenly collapse, and the whole 
mass be precipitated to the earth with fatal 
force; or even in an ordinary descent, the car 
might be dashed against the earth with such 
force as to kill or maim the balloonist. To 
remedy these evils, parachutes were construct- 
ed. The exact date of their construction is 
not Known, as it seems that a French 
missionary, who visited Siam, two centuries 
and a half ago, found them in use by the 
natives; in 1783,a M. Le Normand let him- 
selfdown from the top of a high house in — 
Lyons, by means of one. In his second 
attempt, however, he broke his leg, owing to 
the too rapid descent of his parachute. In 
1797, M. Garnerin constructed a parachute by 
which he descended from a balloon at an 
elevation of two thousand feet. The descent 
was perilous, as the parachute failed for a 
time to expand; and after it had opened, and 
the immediate fears of the immense concourse 
‘who had assembled in Paris to witness the 
attempt had been relieved, the oscillations of 
the car in which Garnerin was seated were 
8o violent as to threaten either to throw him 
out, or, on arriving at the ground, to dash 
him on the earth with great violence. He 
escaped, however, and exhibited his experi- 
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‘ment in London... In our second illustration, 
we present an engravibg of Garnerin’s par- 
achute, which contains all the essential fea- 
tures of that apparatus ; and our third engrav- 
ing is designed to illustrate Mr. Cocking’s 
: which was intended to, remedy 
the two chief faults in the ordinary instru- 
ment, namely, the danger of not opening in 
sufficient time after commencing the descent, 
and of oscillation to a hazardous degree. 
The danger of using such an instrument,in 
which the umbrella was inverted, was clearly 
pointed out to him, but he persevered, and in 
_ 1837, made an attempt to descend from a bal- 
loon whieh bad ascended from London, The 
parachute descended with terrific violence, 
oscillating fearfully, and at last the car broke 
away fom it,and Mr. Cocking was precipitated 
to the ground, from a distance of some hun- 
dred feet, and killed, Since 
this unfortunate occurrence, 
parachutes have been al- 
most completely discarded. 

All aeronauts are not 
agreed as to the dangers of 
a descent... Professor Wise, 
an American, and one of 
the most daring cloud sail- 
ors the world has ever 
koown, declares emphati- 
cally, that there is no dan- 
ger to &@ man with a cool, 
clear head, in descending 
even from the greatest el- 
evation, Upon one occa- 
sion he was bold enough to 
ascend to a height of thir- 
teen thousand feet, and 
burst his balloon to test the truth of his theo- 
ry. He made his ascent from Easton, Penn- 
sylvania,in the midst of a terrific thunder 
storm, and rose to the dizzy height of about 
two miles and a quarter, and, while the storm 


flashed fiercely a mile below him, burst his 


balloon. He trusted that the balloon in. a 
flaccid state would form a sort of parachute, 
and that in falling, the lower hemisphere 
would “cave in,” and be driven up into the 
concavity of the upper half, by the rapidity 
of the descent. The balloon exploded.as he 
wished it, the hydrogen rushed out with a 
roar, and in ten minutes the last particle was 
gone, Mr, Wise. says he never for a moment 
lost confidence in the ultimate suceess of his 
experiment, but confesses that the first few 
moments after the explosion were full of the 
most fearful suspense to him. He reached 


the ground in safety, however, and on several 
subsequent occasions repeated his experi- 


with success, 


Various heights have been reached with 
balloons, the greatest, we believe, being a 
distance of over six anda half miles, which 
was attained by Messrs, Coxwell and Glaisher, 
in an ascent for scientific purposes in Septem- 
ber, 1861, from the Cereal Palace, near 
London, , 

Although the ge ‘balloon. was constructed 
in 1783, no essential improvement has been 


‘made in it, and it is probable that none ever 


will be. All that has been done for it, is to 
improve its outward appearance, In our 
fourth engraving, we present a view of M 
Godard’s celebrated “Aigle,” or “Eagle,” 
which is said to have been a model of beauty. 

The effort to render balloons a medium of 


M. GABNERIN'S 


travel between various localities having 
failed, they are now used either for military 
reconnoissances, scientific observations, or 
mere adventure. 

For reconnoitering the position of an army, 
and observing the movements of troops, and 
making topographical views of a country, 


balloons have long been in use. The French 


Republic early instituted a secret school of 
aerostation, with a view to the use of balloons 
in war. It is stated that at the battle of 
Fileurus, June 26th, 1794, observations of the 
Austrian camp were in this way made, and 
that by the signals conveyed to him, General 
Jourdan was materially assisted in winning 
the victory of that day. It is also asserted 
that Napoleon I. had a balloon « nt with his 
army to Egypt, In the campaign in Italy 
in 1859, Napoleon III. availed himself of ‘he 
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“services of M. Godard, and was aided materi- 
ally in conducting the battle of Solferino, by 
the important information gained in this 
“manner, respecting the disposition of the 
Austrian forces. For these reconnoissances 
‘the balloon is held by a strong cable, which 
prevents it from floating over the enemy’s 


In the late war, frequent balloon reconnois- 
_Sances were made by Messrs, La Mountain, 
‘and T. 8. C. Léwe, from thé Union Nines. In 
‘these ascents, Professor Lowe carried with 
him an operator and small pocket telegraph 
‘instrument, by means of which he made 
- known the result of his observations to those 
below. On the 4th of October, 1861, Mr. La 
Mountain made an ascent from the camp of 
‘the ‘Union army on the Potomac, and after 


MR. COCKING’S PARACHUTE. 


reaching the height of one’ mile and’a half, 


cut the cord which held his balloon, and float- 
ed immediately over the Southern lines, mak- 
ing tolerably accurate observations of their 
position, and then discharging ballast, ascend- 


still higher, and finally descended within 


the limits of the State of Maryland. The 


army of General McClellan in the Peninsula 
_ campaign of 1862, was provided with two 
_ balloons, which formed a regular part of ‘the 

system of reconnolssances. During the siege 
. of Yorktown, Major General Fitz John 
_ Porter ascended alone updn one occasion, to 


' observe a portion of the Southern line. ‘The 
Tope which held his ‘balloon broke, and a 
steady wind carried him immediately over 


the Confederate forees. Finding that he . 


eould not better his position, the general 
eoolly set to work to take observations, and 


at length a fresh current wafted him back to 
the neighborhood of Hampton, where he de- 
scented to the great joy of the Union troops, 
who had been anxiously watching the move- 


“ments of thie ‘balloon. 


The balloons were the means of obtaining 
important information for the Uniofi com- 
manders, but were on thé whole, a failure, 
and inferior to the system of watch towers, 
which was afterwards adopted. The great 
height necessary to be gained in order to 
carry the balloon beyond the reach ‘of the 
enemy’s artillery rendered the objécts below 
so confused that it was sometimes impossible 
to make an accurate observation. ‘The earth- 
works and other works indicating the position 
of an army, partaking of the hie of the 
ground, blended with it, and it was frequently 

impossible ‘to distin- 

guish them. The 
same may be said of 
many natural features 
of the ground, such as 
hollows, and marshes 
which were not wood- 
ed. In the middle ot 

May, Professor Lowe 

made an ascent from 

the north bank of the 

Chickahominy, from 

which point the city 

of Richmond was vis- 
thle to him after reach- 
a slight elevation. 

But in order to do 

“this he had to place 
“his balloon within 

fange of the South- 


“ern artillery. been In the air but 
“few minutes, when two admirably served 


batteries of rifle guns opened on him, and 
compelled him to descend immediately, with- 
out giving him time to finish his observations. 


* Though the balloon was not struck, the firing 


was 80 accurate as to almost stun the occu- 
pants of the car with the forte of the explo- 
sion ofthe shells. During the battle of Seven 
Pines, both balloons were in the air. The 
writer of this article ¢hanced to have an 
opportunity on that day of ‘testing their 
merits as posts of observation. ‘They were 
on the north bank of the river, and the battle 
was fought on the south side, Though they 
Tendered some good service in reporting the 
movements of troops, they led to some gross 
errors which have since been corrected. 
Thus Professor Lowe reported early on Sun- 
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day morning the retreat of the enemy towards 
Richmond, and during the day declared that 
he could see long trains of wagons and col- 
umns of troops moving that way, and at night- 
fall reported that the main body of the enemy 
had fallen back to the city. The battle-field 
was seven miles and a half from Richmond, and 


during the day, the writer of this article had | 


positive proof that the Confederates, instead 
of retreating early in the morning, pushed 
forward. to. the front every available man 
from their inner lines about the city, and that 
at nightfall they held Garnett’s farm, seven 
miles from Richmond, and half a mile from 
the battle-field, together with the 
country extending from there to 
the James River, and that all 
that night their pickets layin . 


17; 


the gas to enable the balloon to fall toalower 
position. In the descent Mr. Glaisher recov- 
ered at about the same elevation at which he 
became insensible. Mr, Glaisher is, therefore, 
of the opinion that up to three miles high, 
observations of a scientific nature can be 
made as comfortably and accurately in a bal- 
loon as on the earth; while at heights.exceed- 
ing four miles, they cannot be made so well, 
because of the personal distress of the ob- 
server; and at five miles it requires the exer- 
cise of a strong will to make them atall. Up 
to three miles, any person of ordinary self- 


M. GODARD’S “L’AIGLE.” 


possession may safely ascend in the car; but 
-mno person with pulmonary complaints or 


heart disease should attempt the height of 
four miles; and it may be added that (at 
least outside the tropics), five miles above the 


. sea level is very nearly the limit of hamaa 
existence. 


Numerous interesting accounts of balloon 
adventures Iie before us, from which we 
select a few asa fitting conclusion for this, 
article. In the year 1836, a very interesting 
balloon voyage was made by Messrs. Holland, 


/ Mason and Green, from London. The bal-- 
loon was of unusually large dimensions, being 


| 
show the inaccuracy of balloon 4 a 
assertion that they cannot al- 
ways be relied on with conf- 
that the trains seen by Professor 
Lowe, moving into the city dur- 
AE ing the day, were wagons con- ao Sa 
taining the wounded of the 
Southern army. Perhaps the 
best proof of the unreliableness in 
sances, is the fact that they were 
abandoned by the army after 
have been made for scientific 
which are that of M. Gay Lus- 
1804, who reached a height of 
of Messrs. Coxwell and Glaisher 
' from the Crystal Palace near London, in 
September 1861, when an elevation of over 
six miles and a half was reached. Neither of 
these efforts was perfectly satisfactory, though . 
some valuable discoveries were made in both 
ments will yet be attempted. In the latter 
ascent Mr. Glaisher states that at the dis- 
tance of five and a half miles from the earth, 
he became utterly insensible, and that Mr. 
Coxwell, who had been up in the ring and 
was returning to the car at this moment, 
and unable to use his arms, seized the valve 
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about sixty feet high, fifty feet in diameter, 
containing eighty-five thousand cubit feet. 
It was furnished with provisions for a fort- 
night, instruments of great variety, clothing 
in abundance, and apparatus for warming 
coffee and provisions by the heat developed 
in slacking lime. They set out at half past 
one o’clock, on the 30th of November, and 
were wafted by a moderate breeze, toward 
the southeast. In the evening they crossed 
over the Channel near Dover, and during the 
night passed over many villages and towns of 
France. The lighted streets of these, as they. 
sailed over them, presented a most beautiful 
appearance; but Liege, with the numerous 
fires of its iron works, its busy, moving pop- 
uiation, surpassed all other objects of interest. 
After this, darkness set in, and they knew not 
whither they were drifting. A long rope 
they trailed along, sometimes reaching the 
eafth, warned them when to throw out bal- 
last and gain a greater elevation. At ten 
minutes after five in the morning they were 
twelve thousand feet above the earth, and 
beneath was a view stretching away for over 
three hundred miles in diameter. At a quar- 
ter past six the sun rose to them. It set as 
they descended ; and rose and set again, and 
at last appeared for the third time, On ap- 
proaching the ‘surface of the earth in the 


morning, they were utterly ignorant whether . 


they had arrived at the plains of Polapd, or 
the steppes of Russia. They succeeded at 
last in landing safely near Weilburg, a town 
in the Duchy of Nassau, about five hundred 
miles distant from London, having made the 
voyage in eighteen hours. This was at the 
time the longest aerial voyage on record; but 
in July 1859, Messrs, Wise, La Mountain, 
and two others, made a balloon voyage from 
St. Louis, Missouri,to the town of Henderson, 
in Jefferson county, New York, eleven hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant from the former 
place, in nineteen hours and fifty minutes, or, 
at an average of nearly a mile a minute. In 
September, 1850, Messrs. La Mountain and 
Haddock made a voyage of three hundred 
miles in four hours. 

In 1803, there occurred the most remark- 
able duel ever known. It was’ peculiarly 
French, and could not have happéned out of 
Paris. M. Le Grampre, and M. Le Pique 
had a quarrel, arising out of jealousy, con- 
cerning a lady engaged at the Imperial Opera. 
They agreed to fight a duel to settle their re- 
spective claims, and, in order that the heat of 
angry passions should not interfere with the 


polished elegance of the proceeding, they post» 
poned the duel for a month, the lady agreeing 
to bestow her smiles on the survivor of the 
two, if the other was killed; or, at all events, 
this was inferred by the two men, if not actu- 
ally expressed. The duellists were to fight in 
the air. Two balloons were constructed pre- 
cisely alike. On the day denoted, Le Grampre 
and his second entered the car of one balloon, 
Le Pique and his second that of thé other. It 
was in the Garden of the Tuilleries, amid an 
immense concourse of spectators. The two 
were to fire not at each other, but at each 
other’s balloon, in order to bring them down 
by the escape of gas; and, as pistols might 
hardly have served the purpose, each aeronaut 
took a blunderbus in his car. Ata given sig- 
nal, the ropes that retained the cars were cut, 
and the balloons ascended. The wind was 
moderate, and kept the balloons at about 
their original distance of eighty yards apart. 
When half-a-mile above the surface of the 
earth, a preconcerted signal for firing was 
given. M. Le Pique fired, but missed. M.Le 
Grampre fired, and sent a ball through M. Le 
Pique’s balloon. The balloon collapsed, the 
car descended with frightful rapidity, and M. 
Le Pique and his second were dashed to pieces. 
Le Grampre continued his ascent triumphant- 
ly, and terminated his aerial voyage success- 
fully at a distance of seven leagues from Paris. 

The last use made of balloons is rather 
novel, but as our readers are all familiar with 
the marriage above the clouds, in Professor 
Lowe’s balloon, above New York city, in the 
latter part of 1865, we will not dwell upon it. 

With the following story, which comes to 
us from a California exchange, we close this 
article. The incident is entertaining, but we 
cannot vouch for its authenticity. 

“In California some years ago, a man was 
to make a balloon ascension. For rea- 
son he was unable to inflate the balloon to 


‘the proper degree, and could not make the 


ascension himself, as he had advertised. Not 
to disappoint the crowd of spectators entirely, 
he attached a cord a thousand feet in length 
(more or less) to the partially inflated balloon, 
removed the basket, the ballast, the luncheon, 
extra Clothing, and other articles for the 
aeronaut, fastened a piece of board beneath, 
in place of the basket (like the seat to 4 
swing), and took a wide-awake boy, tending a 
peanut stand near by, tosend him up the rope. 
He seated him on the board, instructed him 
how to held on, and let go the balloon. The 
lad was eager enough for the adventure, and 
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out and get the 
pay for them pea- 
nuts” Swiftly he 
went up, higher 
and higher,swing- 
ing on the frail 
support beneath 
the huge balloon, 


were in a measure 
compensated for 
their disappoint- 
ment in not wit- 
nessing exploits 
of the ‘ Professor.’ 
But look! The 
balloon gathers 
impetus as it ris- 
es; the gas ex- 
pands and swells 
" out the huge bulb; 
it reaches its pre- 
scribed _ height, 
wavers and strug- 
gles for a mo- 
ment, snaps the 
confining cord, 
and soars off into 
infinitespace. The 
boy sits firmly oa 
his seat and holds 
tight for his life; 
but the valve cord 
is out of his reach ; 
he is helpless to 
return, and a sen- 
sation of undefin- 
able horror shad- 
ders through the 
vast throng as he 
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disappears—a bubble, a speck, an invisible His first salutation was addressed to his ¢m- 
atom—in the upper air, to perish of cold and ployer:— Did Sam Jones pay for them pea- 
hunger, or, falling, be dashed to pieces. nuts? The wondering people gathered 
Everybody gave him up as lost, and dead. round with eager questions; and the boy's 


left his peanut stand in such a hurry that he “Two days latter, the same boy, alive and : 
had not secured the pay for a pint of peanuts well, ‘ might have been seen’ rushing up the 
justdelivered to a chap whom we will call Sam street, on the arrival of the Sacramento boat. 
Jones, His part- 
‘boss,’ and warn- = 


brief story was soon told. When he found 


himself going out of sight of the earth, he 
thought not so much of his danger as how to 
get down again. He had seen the valve-cord 
operated, but it was out of his reach. So he 
climbed up the ropes and netting, as he 
swung far above the clouds, pulled the valve- 
eord, and came swiftly down. He landed 
safely in the midst of a large marsh, covered 
with a dense growth of ‘ cat-tail flags,’ six or 
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eight feet tall. Through this almost impene- 
trable thicket he worked his way slowly for a 
long distance, and finally came out into open 
land. He then steered straight for the river, 
hailed the boat when it came along, was 
taken on board, and landed at the place he 
started from—ragged, but unhurt, cool and 
saucy as ever, having passed through many 
dangers, and having safely escaped them 
all.” 


THE SNOW IMAGE. 


Had noiselessly dropped from the skies above, 
And had decked the bare old earth below 

With a garment as fair as ever was wove; 
And the sun that shone from the noonday skies 

With its rays enriched each drifted fold, 
Till the dazzling shimmer blinded our eyes 

As the sight of God did the prophet of old. 


And John and Joe and Charley Brown, 


With overcoats, mittens and comforters warm, 
Have gathered up from the level lawn 
The fleecy sum of the last-night’s storm, 
And have formed from the drifted powdered pearl 
An image as fair to their childish eyes 
As a marble one by the noblest ear! 


in the court of Art’s grand royalties. 


And down by the pigsty back of the house 
They have stood it up by the ragged wail, 
soon for a big carouse, 
That shall end with the image's direful fall ; 
A fall that is greeted with shouts and ch 
As the balls of ice and snow are thrown, 
And with sneering taunts and scornful jeers 
As the snow image topples down from his throne. @ 


Ah! what a lesson of life is taught 
By the gleeful sport just back of the lawn! 
How many a battle has manhood fought 
With as little that’s real to base it on! 
How many an image does he uprear 
From the mythical realms of a fevered brain, 
To be battered down amid shout and cheer, 
And to be on the morrow raised again! 
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One of the most remarkable peaks of the 
Penine Alps, is Mount Cervin, or the Matter- 
horn, of which we present.an excellent illus- 
tration. In some respects it is the most won- 
derful peak in the entire Alpine range, and 
until recently had defied all the efforts of the 
most experienced mountain climbers to reach 
{ts summit. 

It may be roughly described as.an irregular, 
five-sided pyramid, crowned by a block like 
an oblong ridge-roof cottage. It stands at an 


angle in the line of the watershed of the 
Penine Alps, and is the sixth summit in Eu- 
rope, being fourteen thousand seven hundred 
and five feet above the sea. On the west it is 
buttressed by a huge ridge, which joins it like 
& curtain wall between two towers, to the 
peak of the Dent d’Herens ( thirteen thous- 
and seven hundred and fourteen feet high); 
on the north it overhangs the Zmutt glacier, 
and the valley of Zermatt (Nicolai Thal); on 
the south the head of the Val Tournanche; 
on the east is the great plateau, from ten to 
eleven thousand feet in height, connecting it 


with the Breithorn and the rest of the Monte 


Rosa range. Of the five edges, or aretes, as 
they are technically called, of the pyramid, 
one falls rapidly down to the ridge running 
towards the Dent d’Herens; the next (going 
northward) soon terminates in tremendous 
precipices over the Zmutt glacier; the end of 
the third is the Hornli, a well-known excur- 
sion for visitors from Zermatt; the fourth 
comes down to the plateau in the direction of 
the St. Theodule Pass; and the fifth, the least 
defined, is an offshoot from the first, a little 
below the foot of the great house-like block, 


and falls down towards the Val Tournanche. 


Nos. I. and IV. may be considered as the lines 
of the watershed, and, together with V., are 
visible from near Breuil, a village in the last- 
named valley. 

Ridge No. I. is the only one which seems to 
offer a road to the summit, and has hitherto 
been the route followed almost universally in 
the different assaults which have been made 
upon the mountain. In fact, we know of only 
one exception, when an attempt was made in 
January, 1862, by Mr. T. Kennedy, of England, 
who thought that No. III. when covered by 
snow, might be practicable. He failed, how- 
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ever, owing to the severity of the weather, 
and the shortness of the days. The first seri- 
ous attempt to climb the mountain was made 
in 1860, by Professor Tyndall and Mr. V. 
Hawkins of England. They started from 
Breuil, and after ascending to the deep notch 
where the curtain wall joins the lower, at- 
tempted the first ridge. Want of time com- 
pelled them to return, we believe, even before 
they reached the point formed by the union 
of I. and V. 

Since then several attempts have been made, 
but until 1865 no one had succeeded in getting 
higher than within some seven hundred feet 
of the summit. Up as far as the above named 
notch, there is no particular difficulty; but 
when once that is left and the peak itself as- 
sailed, the character of the work changes, 
and almost every step requires the utmost 
skill, nerve and strength. Gullies slippery 
with ice have to be climbed; narrow ridges 
crossed ; projecting pinnacles rounded ; steep 
crags scaled; in fact, there is hardly any vari- 
ety of rock-climbing which is not found here, 
and the danger ig increased by the constant 
liability to showers of stones from the cliffs 
above. 

In 1865 a party of young Englishmen and 
their guides, seven persons in all, succeeded 
in reaching the highest point of the mountain, 
In descending they were lashed together by a 
rope, for greater security. A false step was 
made by some one, however, and the whole 
party were precipitated down the side of the 
mountain. The rope broke, and three escaped 
with their lives, but the remaining four were 


hurled downwards for a distance of several ° 


thousand feet, and crushed out of alk sem- 
blance to humanity, 


STATUE OF GENERAL WARREN. 
On page 183 we give our readers an ex- 
cellent engraving of the statue of General 
Warren, to be seen at the Bunker Hill Mona- 
ment, Charlestown. It is seven feet high and 
stands on a pedestal four feet high. The 
statue is of the purest Italian marble, and the 
work, as an object of art, is considered of a 
high order. The ceremonies at the inaugura- 
tion of the statue,in 1857, are fresh in the 
minds of many of our readers. Thousands of 
people, from all parts of the Union, flocked 
to Boston to participate in the event, and to 
honor the memory of one who gave his life, at 
an early age, to his country. Even the famed 
seventh regiment of New York, and several 
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other New York military bodies, were in the 
procession, and contributed by their presence 
to render the event an auspicious one. 


REMEDY FOR CHOLERA. 

An“ Old Indian” writes as follows to the 
London ‘Times :—* Permit one who has had 
considerable experience of the horrors of 
cholera in India to describe a simple and, in 
eight cases out of ten, an effectual remedy, 
possibly of equal value in this temperate cli- 
mate, as it certainly is in the tropical. The | 
specific was introduced with the assistance of 
Government by a Dr. Honinburgher in Cal- 
cutta, during 1857 and 1858 when the ravages 
of cholera were really awful. At that time, I 
had an interest in an indigo concern 42 miles 
from Calcutta, many entire families of the 
ryots were swept away by the disease, and I 
had a quantity of indigo seed lying in their 
huts, which they were unable, or, from a fatal- 
ist feeling of terror, were unwilling to put 
into the ground. Government at this time 
had provided Dr. Honinburgher with a build- 
ing for a cholera hospital, to test the merits 
of his treatment, a weekly list of cases being 
published. I went to Calcutta, introduced 
myself to the doctor, saw his practice at the 
hospital, and returned to the factory with a 
pair of lancets and a bottle of tincture of 
quassia, with which I at once inoculated three 
natives, all of whom appeared to be in a very 
hopeless state. Two recovered, as usual, very 
rapidly, the third sank, being too far gone be- 
fore I arrived. The native doctor, or hakim, 
was astonished, and pronounced it to be like 
witchcraft, and entreated me to instruct him 
in the mystery, which I very gladly did, and 
he practised it with astonishing success, At 
other parts of the country in the northwest 
provinces my efforts with the quassia were the 
means of saving several lives, one of a servant 
whom I much valued. I could quote many 
instances were it needful, but fearing to tres- 
pass on the fairamount of space you may 
accord to this letter, let me add, that the in- 
oculation may be done by anybody with sense 
enougt: to avoid making an incision into one 
of the principal veins, the quassia is dropped 
into the wound, the body should be sham- 
pooed, and nothing given to the patient but 
cool water in small quantities, Cramps rapid- 
ly cease, and fair circulation of the blood is 
restored, the invariable exclamation of the 
invalid on recovering consciousness being, 
‘ Hum gurhm hota hei,’ (l’m getting warm,) 
with a great sigh of relief.” 
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TODDY-DRINEING IW SCOTLAND. 

Whiskey in Scotland is a national institu- 
tion. The implements for making toddy ate 
household gods, which descend as heirlooms 
from one generation to another. Those im- 
plements consist of a brass or silver toddy- 
kettle, a quaint black whiskey-bottle of the 
Dutch character, a certain number of steut 
tumblers with feet to them, little square or 
oblong doylies sacred to toddy, and a dozen 
or two of silver toddy-ladles. No householder 
considers himself completely set up in life, 
unless he possesses the proper implements for 
making and drinking toddy. And the con- 
sumption of this national compound is a grand 
ceremonial, a solemn sacrifice to Bacchus, 
conducted with great state and circumstance. 
The dinner is nothing, the toddy afterwards is 
everything. I have heard that my grand- 
father was always very impatient of the con- 
cluding courses of dinner. ‘The cheese was a 
formula for which he had no toleration. He 
would never give any one an opportunity of 
taking cheese. He would say to the guests 
all round as fast as he could talk, giving no 
one a chance to reply, “ Ye for cheese? ye 
for cheese? ye for cheese? Naebody for 
cheese, tak’ awa’ the cheese.” And the cheese 
would be whipped away accordingly, the 
cloth cleared, and the implements of toddy 
set out on the polished mahogany. 

No dessert accompanies the after-dinner 
toddy-drinking in Scotland. Apples and 
pears, almonds and raisins, and such-like 
sweet fare, are considered fit only for women 
and children. It would be a desecration of 
the high and severe altar sacred to whiskey, 
to place eatables of any kind upon it. The 
sacrifice admits of libations only. You are 
expected to put a glass and a half of whiskey 
in every tumbler, and your host keeps his eye 
on you to see that you don’t shirk. A wine- 
glassful and a half is the minimum which any 
one can venture to put into his tumbler with- 
out losing caste as a true Scot. If you cannot 
stand to your double-shotted tumbler, you are 
no worthy son of Scotia. But a little more is 
allowable than a glass and a half in a tumbler; 
and this wee drappie more is pleasantly called 
an “ekey.” An “ekey” is given by a tremu- 
lous motion of the hand—allowed to be invol- 
untary—just as the second glass is half full. 
You may happen to fill the glass; but it is 
only an “ ekey,” and doesn’t count. 

There are many innocent diminutives used 
in Scotland to soften the name of whiskey, 
It would sound very horrid and be unpleasant- 
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ly suggestive of habitual intemperance, to be 
always asking for a “glass of whiskey.” So 
until it comes to the regular toddy-time, you 
take a “ wee drappie,” or a “ thimbleful,” ora 
“ skitey,” and you take it with an air of being 
troubled with astomach complaint, and make 
faces after it as if you didn’t like it, and only 
took it as a medicine. Under the name of a 
“ drappie,” or a “ skitey,” whiskey tastes just 
as hot in the mouth, only you may persuade 
yourself and others that you haven’t had any 
whiskey. It is because whiskey-toddy is an 
institution in Scotland, because it is consumed 
in high state, and because every household has 
its toddy gods, that we derive the impression 
that the Scoteh are a people inordinately 
given todrink. I am inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that there is quite as much drinking go- 
ing on in London, as in any town in Scotland. 
Scotchmen take a good deal of toddy after 
dinner, and perhaps a “skitey” with the fore- 
noon's “ piece” (Anglice, lunch), but they are 
not in the habit of drinking at public-house 
bars. They take nearly all their drinks sitting 
round their own tables, and I question if the 
maximum number of tumblers exceeds the 
quantity which is sipped in “drops” and 
“ drains ” in English taverns by men who are 
regarded as models of moderation and sobri- 
ety. We may at least say this, that a Scotch- 
man takes his drink like a gentleman. 

Toddy-drinking in Scotland, however, is not 
so universal nor 8o religiously pursued as it 
was. An old fourteen-tumbler man com- 
plained to me lately, that the new race of 
Scotchmen were very degenerate. He was 
deploring bitterly that there was not a man 
in all Scotland now, who could take his four- 
teen tumblers. 

“T canna think fat’s come to the young men 
noo-a-days,” he said; “they run away frae 
their toddy at the second tumbler, and jine the 
leddies—they’re im becoming effeeminate.” 

ANOUINT T TREES. 

The celebrated chestaut on Etna must be 4 
thousand years oldat least. The Baobab trees 
of the Green Cape demand of us, according to 
their thickness and the number of zones in 
ee their branches, an age of 4000 years 

The gigantic cypress at Santa 
Marts del ‘Tule, six miles east of Oxaca, in 
Mexico, has a circumference of 124 Spanish 
feet, and a diameter of about 40 feet. The tree 
is supposed to be nearly 3000 years old. It 
is historically certain that it is older than the 
conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. 
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COUNTY BUILDINGS, TRENTON, N. J. 

On this page our readers will find a repre- 
sentation of the County Buildings of Trenton, 
New Jersey. The centre building is the court 


house, and the buildings on each side are | 


offices for the county clerk and surrogate. 
They were erected in 1839, at a cost of $70,000. 
Trenton is not noted for its architectural 


beauty, but itis famous as the place where 
one of the great battles of the Revolution was 
fought, and just when all hearts were droop- 
ing under the weight of repeated disasters 


i it 

It was here that Washington led the army 

and struck a blow that resulted in encourag- 


ing the despondent, and ultimately in giving 
us liberty and independence. 
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‘CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. 

In the earlier days, Chinamen were wholly 
dependent on the Muropean storekeepers for 
their supplies. Now every camp has one or 
two stores, the property of a Gee-Long, or 
Ah-Luck, or Mong-Feng. But they remain 
good customers to the Europeans, as they 
greatly affect European manners, customs, 
and dress, after they have been a short time 
in the colony. Not unfrequently they patron- 
ize theatres, concerts, or other amusements, 
and put in a splendid appearance at any pro- 
cession or public demonstration. When the 
governors, for instance, have at different times 
visited the up-country towns, their Chinese 


subjects have always been most anxious to do. 


full honor to the representative of royalty. 
They mustered in swarms, and brought with 
them splendid specimens of banners, flags, and 
decorations, which quite cast into shade the 
paltry attempts in the same line of European 
holiday-makers.. The flags are not only far 
prettier in shape, but are of beautiful material, 
being of the richest silks, of various colors,so 
exquisitely contrasted orso delicately blend- 
ed, as to please the artistic eye, and covered 
with embroidery of most elaborate character 
aud workmanship. They let off a most liberal 
supply of crackers—an amusement they de- 
light in—and deny themselves no opportunity 
of enjoying. They also, at intervals, favor the 
lieges with Celestial music, which, certainly, 
does not incline any of our colonial enthusiasts 
to ask for that “strain again.” The instru- 
ments of music consist of reeds, arranged 
something like a primitive Pan’s pipe, cym- 
bals, and a tiny kettle-drum. On all these 
occasions, the Chinese have with good taste 
given up their European dress, and appeared 
as glorious as they could make themselves in 
their national costume; thus adding material- 
ly to the picturesque effect of the procession, 
and distinctively showing their numbers. 
After their emigration to Victoria had con- 
tinued for some years, the Chinese became 
tired of “all work and no play,” and accord- 
ingly a company of dramatic performers ar- 
rived from the Flowery Land. Of course, as 
they were travelling from one camp to anoth- 
er, or rather from one English town to an- 
other, round which Chinamen had set up their 
clusters of tabernacles, they had no perma- 
nent place of performance, but conveyed their 
stage, properties, and theatre (in the shape of 
a large circular tent) from place to place. 
The dresses, and some of the other properties, 
with great display of jewelry, are really 
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splendid; but they almost wholly dispense 
with scenery. ‘They delight in feats of 
strength, and indulge in dangerous acrobatic 
exhibitions to a most alarming extent. They 
never repeat the same piece, for they appear 
to have an inexhaustible supply of dramas, 
It would be impossible for one who is but 
slightly acquainted with their language to 
discuss the merits of the actors, but if one 
may judge by the earnest enthusiasm of the 
audience, they must be excellent. On one 
occasion I had the benefit of an interpreter’s 
version of the tragedy before me. It was 
made up of pretty equal parts of love, jealousy, 
revenge and murder, and seemed thoroughly 
to enlist the sympathies of the audience. An 
emperor made his appearance in the course of 
the piece; and the slow and dignified, yet im- 
perious way in which he lived and moved, 
and gave his orders, was a perfect illustration 
of what one could imagine to be the manners 
of an Oriental autocrat—half barbarous, half 
refined. The female characters were acted 
by boys. One, the young lady, Kat-si-sieno, 
who is deserted by her recreant lover, and 
who eventually haggs herself, was so intensely 
pathetic, that she (or he) wept, and the real 
distress infected the behiolders, The per- 
formances are varied, and accompanied, as in 
our own theatres, by music; but the beating 
of the tom-toms, and the shrill sounds of the 
pipes and triangles, became such an intolera- 
ble nuisance to Europeans, that it was found 
necessary to forbid the musical portions of 
the entertainment after twelve o'clock, at 
night. The other parts of the performance 
were usually carried on until one, two, or 
three o’clock in the morning. 

The Chinese features are not usually mobile 
and expressive, There is an intolerable same- 
ness in face, coloring, dress, and general ap- 
pearance among the Victorian Chinese, as 
compared with Europeans. The race is so 
pure, that one sees nothing but black eyes, 
black hair, and brown skins, 


THE AISSAOUAS OF ALGERIA. 

It is stated by those who should know, that 
during the Emperor Napoleon’s visit to Alge- 
ria, he manifested more curic@ity to see a 
party of “ Aissaouas” than all the public im- 
provements that had been planned and carried 
out with hissanction. His wish was gratified, 
although at some little trouble. The “Ais- 
saouas” were collected and photographed, 
and from the photograph our engraving, as 
given on page 187, was taken. 
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The Aissaouas indulged the emperor and 
his guests with some of their fanatical feats, 
such as gnawing thorny sticks, playing with 
scorpions and poisonous serpents, and eating 
or pretending to eat, poisoned meat, etc., with 
hmpunity. They are probably adroit jugglers, 

nd possess antidotes to poisons, though their 


insensibility to pain may be explained by ex- 
citement, or perhaps they approach a physio- 
logical condition, like that produced by mag- 
netism in certain cases. An Arab legend 
relates that a Sultan of Fez caused a great 
ditch to be dug, and filled it with venomous 
reptiles and poisoned meat, and then invited 
the Aissaouas to publicly prove their power 
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by eating what he had provided for them. 
They all hesitated, when Lalla Khemsia, the 
wife of one of them, seized with sudden in- 
spiration, reproached the sectaries and leaped 
into the ditch. The greater part of the Ais- 
saouas, stimulated by this example, joined 
Lalla and helped her to consume the Sultan's 


provisions. The legend is generally believed 
by the Arabs. 

Napoleon witnessed all their exploits and 
sent them away with a liberal reward, but it 
was noticed that the emperor was thoughtful 
for several days after the interview, as though 
he was endeavoring to account for some of 
the sharp tricks which he had seen. 
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In a previous sketch, we published the story 
of Ham Cass, and the fulfilment of his vow to 
avenge the murder of his father, by an Indian 
named Broadfoot. One party had been sent 
out in search of him, but returned unsuccess- 
ful. Another was soon sent out, consisting of 
four persons; two of the party were to go 
down on one side of the river, and return on 
the other. Balt. Williams and Jim Johnson 
were to do the same above. We give the 
account as related by Williams. 

“Three days Johnson and I ranged the 
woods, meeting many trails of Indians, and 
once or twice coming pretty close upén them; 
but no trail that looked like Ham Cass. On 
the fourth day, about noon, being about forty 
miles distant from Harmer, we came on the 
trail of a large body of Indians, who had pass- 
ed there the day before, and were going up the 
river. It was not a war party, as the tracks 
of women and children were mingled with 
those of grown men. We followed it four or 
five miles, when at a soft piece of ground, I 
caught sight of a footmark I knew right well. 
’Twas the broad, flat foot of the Indian whom 
we called Broadfoot. I showed it to John- 
son, who agreed that there could be no doubt 
to whom it belonged. We traced it along till, 
at the top of a ridge, the party separated, 
Broadfoot and feur others taking a course 
directly out from the river; and the others, 
principally old men, women and children, still 
following up the stream. Here Johnson and 
I called a halt, and consulted whether we 
should follow Broadfoot and his gang, or the 
larger party. Johnson was for the latter plan, 
saying, that where there were so many wo- 
men and children, they must needs move 
slowly, and we should easily overtake them, 
and perhaps take ascalp or two. I wanted to 
track Broadfoot still, both because I wanted 
to take the scoundrel’s scalp, and because I 
could not but think we stood the best chance 
of finding the boy, by keeping on the trail of 
the enemy he was in search of. Finally, 
Johnson gave in, and we followed the smaller 
or war party. 

“Poor Jim grumbled a good deal at what 
he called my wrong-headedness. ‘There 
were twenty or thirty tracks,’ said he; ‘they 
were going slowly, and by night we could 

12 


have overtaken them, and taken a scalp or two 
at least. Even a squaw’s scalp would have 
been some satisfaction; nay, a child’s would 
have been better than nothing.’ 

“¢* What onearth do you want with a squaw’s 
scalp, much more with a poor papoose’s, Jim 
Johnson ?” said I. 

“Why, Balt., I don’t want a squaw’s scalp, 
nor @ papoose’s, if I can get a warrior’s; but 
surely half a loaf is better than no bread. 
Here we have been on & range four days, and 
have not had a shot at & rédskin—man, wo- 
man, or child—though we all know the woods 
ate full of them. It is too bad; I vow, it isa 
disgrace to the settlement; there has nota 
single scalp been brought into Harmer ina 
month’ Johnson went on grumbling and 
complaining, but I did not mind him, but 
kept a sharp eye on the trail. We followed it 
steadily and pretty rapidly till nightfall; we 
then camped, lighted our fire, cooked a bit of 
bear steak, and went quietly to sleep. Next 
morning we were early on the trail, and fol- 
lowed it steadily till near noon; then a new 
footmark joined it; I gave but one glance—it 
was Ham Cass’s. Thesight of the footmarks 
warmed my heart; I gave a loud shout, and 
followed the trail with renewed energy. I did 
not lose the chance of bragging over Jim. 
‘See, Jim, wasn’t I right, after all? I knew 
the boy was true breed, the genuine old hun- 
ter blood is in him, and for all his book learn- 
ing, it will show itself; you see he is on the 
right track now, and my word for it, he will 
tree the game.’ Just as Johnson began some 
light and joking remark, I heard the sharp 
crack, crack, crack—three rifles. Johnson, 
who was a step or two in front of me, gave 
one bound right up into the air, and fell dead 
at my feet. At the same time, I felt a numb- 
ness in my right leg; I too was hit. I looked 
up the hill side; five Indians were bounding 

“down at a great rate. There was no time to 
lose; I ran for life. Luckily the ball had not 
touched the bone. Inamoment they were 
after me at full speed. I gave one glance 
over my shoulder, to see how they were com- 
ing; only one was near me, and if I could but 
escape him, I had no fears for the rest, for on 
level ground, even with my hurt leg, I could 
leave any Indian far behind me on a short race. 
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“In a minute more I heard another rifle; I 
glanced behind. The Indian who was nearest 
me—and he was fearfully near—stood still, 
groping in the air with his hands for a mo- 
ment, and then fell. One of his companions 
had hit the wrong mark; the Indians saw the 
fatal error, and filled the air with their yells, 
I ran on, making for a creek we had passed in 


the early part of the day. Isoon found no 


one was after me; but there was little safety 
in that. The savages could not look at my 
trail without finding I was wounded, and this 
would encourage them to hunt me down. 
My wouud, too, began to be very painful, and 
I found it would be impossible for me to 


reach the creek without rest; yet I scarce 
dared to stop, till at last Icame to a syca- 
more tree, which was hollowed out by rot. 
Here I determined to make my resting place. 
In the upper part of this hollow, I could 
probably remain concealed; or, if discovered, 
sell my life dearly. The opening to the tree 
was about four feet from the ground, scarcely 
large enough to permit aman to crawl in; 
once in, the space would easily permit a doz- 
en men to stand at ease. I crept in, and be- 
gan to take a regular survey of my little fort- 
ress. I found there were several holes, the 
size of a dollar, and one, near twenty feet 
from the ground, where a limb had broken off, 
which was larger than that which I had 
entered. Here I rested for some time, and 
having plucked some leaves as I went through 
the woods, I now chewed and applied them 
to my wound, with great relief’ You may 
well suppose I kept a good look out all the 
while, lest the savages should come on me 
unawares, 

“Thad watched there for more than an 
hour, when I caught sight of them following 
my trail. The first was a chief—alarge pow- 
erful fellow, with a feather in his high tuft of 
hair, medals on his breast, and wampum 
beads hanging in strings from his dress. At 
his belt hung a fresh scalp, which I knew 
could only be poor Johnson’s. He was fol- 
lowed, in Indian file, by six others; slowly 
and cautiously they advanced on the trail, till 
they came within fifty feet of the tree. Here 
they halted, and I could have picked one off 
very easily, but I thought I would wait and 
see what plan they would adopt. After some 
whispering and gesticulating, two of the In- 
dians were detached, and made a circuit 
round the tree, apparently to discover if the 
trail led beyond it. When they had com- 
pleted their round and joined their compan- 


ions, they held another long talk; finally 
three raised their rifles and fired at the hole 
in the tree. One of the balls only entered 
the hole, but as I took care to be out of range, 
did me no harm. Again they held a talk; 
they seemed irresolute what to do, and I 
began to think they would leave me; but such 
was no part of their intention. I saw them 


again raising their rifles for a shot, when a 
plan entered my head by which I hoped to 
get two lives at least; so when they fired, I 
gave a furious scream, as though wounded, 
and then began to groan, at first very loud, 
and finally softly, as though just dead. 

“The stratagem had its effect. At the first 


scream the Indians gave a shout of triumph, 
and then, as they heard the groans, they ad- 
vanced towards the tree. Still their natural 
craft did not entirely desert them, for they 
crept on very slowly, stopping every now and 
then, and listening with eager attention. 
Finally, the head man stood beside the open- 
ing; he poked in his rifle, moving it about; 
then he thrust in his head, and just as he was 
fairly in, I fired, and blew the top of his head 
all off. He fell forward, his body blocking up 
the hole. In an instant, I sprang upon him, 
wrested his rifle from his dying grasp, pointed 
it from one of the small loopholes, fired, and 
another Indian was dead beside his chief; the 
others gave one yell of rage and despair and 
took to the trees. The Indians, each hid be- 
hind some neighboring tree, were concealed 
from me, and did not seem very much inclined 
to leave their covert. In the mean time, I 
was busy rifling the dead chief. The gunI 
had taken, and which had already done me 
such good service, I found, on looking at it, 
was Johnson’s; the savage had a well filled 
bullet pouch, and a horn of powder; the am- 
munition was of immense importance to me, . 
as I had not above a dozen charges left, and 
there was no telling how long this fight might 
last. I also got a large bag of parched corn, 
and a small (pity it was so very small) flask 
of whiskey. Having secured these valuable 
spoils, I resumed my watch of the savages. 
“The sun was near setting, when I saw 
them, at a signal, fly each from his tree and 
take refuge behind a small rise in the ground, 
about twenty or thirty yards from my tree. 
Here they were out of my sight, and, what 
was worse, they could creep round and ap- 
proach on either side without my knowing 
where to look for them. ‘This, thought I, 
‘ will never do; I’ll see if I can’t break up the 
council they are holding, or at least get an 
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idea of what they are about.’ I began to climb 
the sides of the tree. As the rot had eaten in 
irregularly, it left a good many knots and 
knobs; so that, notwithstanding my lame leg, 
I made out finally to reach the upper hole. 
Cautiously I poked my head out, and was re- 
joiced to find I could command a full view of 
my enemies. There lay the whole five, their 
heads together, talking and pointing, evident- 
ly hatching some plan for my destruction. 


Having satisfied myself that, from the top of © 


my fort, I could hit one of the savages, I de- 
scended again, and fastening one end of my 


belt to my side, and tying the two rifles, ready 


loaded, to the other, I ascended again. Just 
as I caught sight of the savages, two of them 
made off, rolling and creeping along till they 
were out of the reach of my rifle; then they 
took to the woods and I saw no more of them. 
Here was another hint for me to be in haste, 
as the varmin were sending forreinforcements, 
Slowly and carefully I pushed out my rifles, 
and resting one in the crotch of the tree, I 
took deliberate aim at the nearest Indian. 
He lay flat on the ground, and my ball hit the 
very centre of his head. His companions 
sprang to their feet, gazing all round, evident-. 
ly at aloss to tell whence the blow came. 
As they stood there I could take perfect aim, 
and in a moment another fell, with a ball 
through his body. The shot roused the re- 
maining Indian to the necessity of putting 
shelter between him and me. He sprang be- 
hind a tree. Here he remained a long time, 
till finding he was not likely to move, and 
knowing that their reinforcements could not 
be far distant, I determined to be off. I went 
to work with my tomahawk, cutting a hole 
iu the tree, opposite to where he lay, and in 
half an hour’s time, I could creep out. Tak- 
ing advantage of the ground, I was soon out 
of sight of the Indian; then I sprang to my 
feet, and made towards the creek, at my best 
speed. I walked more than an hour undis- 
turbed, and began to indulge the hope of reach- 
ing the creek without further danger. I had 
gained the top of the. last hill, and the creek 
lay in the valley below; I paused for a mo- 
ment, and looking back, saw four Indians on 
the opposite hill, not more than a mile behind 
me. They must have seen me at the same 
moment, for their loud war-whoop rang 
through the woods. 

“T did not wait for another look at them, 
but made for the creek. I gained the bank 
and plunged into thestream. O, how pleasant 
was that cool water to my parched skin and 


burning wound! Iswam with the current, 
which was pretty rapid, till, at a turn of the 
stream, I saw a large raft of drift wood. I 
struggled towards it, and diving, came up be- 
tween two of the largest logs. They lay so 
close together, that I could barely get my 
eyes, nose and chin out of the water; and as 
the logs touched a few inches above my face, 
I was in nearly total darkness. Here I lay, 
half dead with fatigue and pain, waiting for 
the savages. I soon heard by their shouts 
that they were near—were descending the 
stream. One of them came on the raft; he 


stood fora moment on the logs which con- 


cealed me, his weight pressing my head under 
water; had he remained many minutes I must 
have perished. He moved onwards, however, 
and then, like an old otter, I poked my nose 
out of water to blow. For near an hour I 


heard their shouts, near the raft; then they 


began to grow more faint, and finally died 
away. I waited sometime, lest stragglers 
might have remained behind. At lag, hear- 
ing nothing of them, and being nearly ex- 
hausted, I left my hiding-place, and swam 
into the open stream. It was quite dark; I 
was wet, hungry and lame; still I dared not 
rest—there was no hope of safety but in in- 
stant flight. By hard tugging, I detached a 
large log from the raft, and drew it into the 
middle of the stream; then laying myself at 
full length upon it, I began to float down the 
stream. 

“All night I piloted my little craft, some- 
times assisting its way by my feet or hands, 
The morning began to dawn as I entered the 
Ohio River, Assoon as the sun rose, I pushed 
the log to the shore, landed, and lay down on 
the dry sand tosleep. I slept till near noon, 
and then awoke quite fresh. Again I mount- 
ed my raft, and guiding it into the middle of 
the stream, lay quietly down to float. I was 
fearful, if I approached the shore, the Indians 
might see me, Before sunset I arrived at 
Harmer, Here I had again sad news to tell; 
the hunt, from which we had hoped so much, 
was over, and had proved useless or worse: 
a good scout was lost, and although I had 
certainly taken four lives for one, yet our main 
object—finding the boy—was as far off as ever. 
All we had learned was, that he was certainly 
alive four days before, and that, with true 
blood-hound instinct, he was again on the 
track of his enemy.” 

Our dreams are the sequel of our waking 
knowledge; they are never original. 
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A long, low stretch of yellow sand, 
With skies of blue low-bending over 
The ocean's palpitating breast, 
Fondly as some enamored lover. 
A long, dark line of broken rock, 
With sea-shells in its tangled tresses; 
The waves against its sullen side, 
Lapping it with their soft caresses. 


A mist across the sunrise hills, 

Like opals in an emerald setting; 
A sea-gull poised on airy wings, 
His slender beak so coyly wetting. 
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A DAY THAT IS DEAD. 


BY MBS. R. B. EDSON. 


A white sail in the distant blue, 

A lumbering barge at anchor riding, 
A boat soft-swaying to the tide, 

A faithful hand the helm a-guiding. 


Ah, how it all comes back to-night! 
The sudden whirl of startled plover, 
The meadows sweeping to the wood, 
The oxen cropping at the clover. 
The boat grates idly on the sand, 
The sea-gull sweeps in airy mazes, 
But ah, the hand that held the helm 
Is folded underneath the daisies! 


L 


Ir you look on the map of the New Eng- 
land States, perhaps you will find the village 
of East Hampden; but if not, you had best 
take the morning express for S——. From 
there you can go to B—— Junction, and 
from there to M——. Then take the mail 
wagon for East Hampden. It’s only a ten 
mile ride over the worst road in the State. 
If your bones are not all broken when you 
get to your journey’s end, you will be glad 
you came, for it is one of the most pleasant 
little villages in the country, and if you spend 
one summer there you will be sure to go the 
next. 

Mr. Nixon Demple was born there. I don’t 
know when, but should think that he first 
looked upon the hills and rocks of East Hamp- 
den sometime in the year 1840. When he 
was about three years of age, his father—a 
very worthy gentleman by the way, who had 

a small fortune by the manufacture of 
fish-hooks—resolved to remove to a town 
several hundred miles distant, and forthwith 
he put his resolve into execution. 

There Mr. Nixon Demple vegetated and 
gtew to man’s estate. He was eminently 
a promising young man. He made a great 
many promises that he never fulfilled. He 
promised to pay moneys at different times to 
different individuals, but he never did. He 
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BY N. P. DARLING. 
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promised to marry Miss Hattie Singleton. 
The wedding day was fixed, and everything 
was in readiness, that is, everything but Mr. 
Nixon Demple. The night before the wed- 
ding was to be, he received a letter from his 
sister, Miss Katie Demple. She was going to 
start for East Hampden the next day—would 
he accompany her? I may say here that Mr. 
Demple was rather fickle-minded. He wasn’t 
positively sure what he did want. He wasn’t 
sure that he loved Miss Hattie Singleton. To 
be sure he had told her that he did; but then, 
he had said the same to half-a-dozen others. 
To-morrow, if he stayed in Chaubugermang, 
the wedding would take place, and then, he 
should feel that he was obliged to love and 
comfort her, ete. Just as these thoughts 
were passing through his mind, a longing 
desire to see “the cot where he was born,” 
came into his heart. He had never been there 
since he first left it with his parents. Can you 
blame him that he did long to see the spot 
where he first drew the breath of life? He 
might have married and then gone to East . 
Hampden on a wedding tour; but he could 
never entertain two such great undertakings 
at one and the same time, and so, Mr. Demple 
gave up the idea of marrying, vowed to re- 
main single all his life, and forthwith com- 
menced packing his trunk for an early start 
in the morning. 
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The first train that leaves Chaubugermang 
in the morning for W——, starts at five 
o'clock. Mr. Demple’s sister lived at the 
latter place; and as he wished to arrive there 
as early as possible, so that he might be ready 
to go on to East Hampden with his sister, and 
furthermore as he did-not wish to be seen by 
the people of Chaubugermang, he concluded 
to take the first train. 

But alas for the hopes of Mr. Demple! He 
sent his trunk to the station by a porter, and 
then on foot he hurried after. The train was 
just ready tostart. He sprang on to the steps, 
but just at that moment some one seized him 
by the coat. Turning he saw Harry Singleton 
standing behind him. 

“Where now, Nixon?” asked Harry, who 
had not the slightest idea that Demple was 
attempting to run away from his sister. 

Demple, surprised and alarmed, blurted out 
the truth before he thought—*I’m going to 
East Hampden.” 

“The deuce you are,” cried Harry, laugh- 
ing at what he thought a joke, supposing that 
Demple was only going up to W——, and 
would be back on the next train. And just 
at that moment the bell rang and the cars 
started off. And Mr. Demple went in, took a 
seat, bought a paper, “' The Chaubugermang 
Scribe,” and in a very few minutes was deep- 
ly interested in the perusal of an “ ower true 
tale,” headed “ Retribution,” in which a young 
man who had won the affections of a very 
beautiful and amiable young lady, deserted 

her at the last moment and fled far away. 
How it became easy for him after the first 
wicked step to commit a greater crime, and 
how at last he found himself in the state 
prison for forgery, with a claim on the State 
for his board and clothing in the said prison. 

Mr. Demple read the story twice through. 

At the conclusion his hair stood on end. He 
was horrified. Nixon Demple’s end might be 
worse, he thought. He might find it at the 
end of arope. It almost strangled him to 
think of it. He felt that he was a villain, to 
use poor, dear Hattie in such a manner. He 
knew that she loved him, and away down in 
his heart he felt that he loved her, too; but 
he was apt to forget that, as he had done the 
night before. But he resolved to repent in 
time. He would come back in the next train, 
marry Hattie, live happily all his life, and die 
a natural death on his bed at home, with kind 
friends around him to smooth his pillow and 
whisper words of hope and comfort to him 
ere he crossed the dark river. 


Well—but I said before that Mr. Demple 
was fickle-minded. But I didn’t say that his 
sister Kate was strong-minded, though she 
was, very. And so, when Mr. Demple reach- 
ed W——., he found his sister awaiting him 
and nothing could do, but that he must ac- 
company her. He thought of Hattie, and 
then of the gallows. With a shudder he look- 
ed at the “Chaubugermang Scribe,” which 
he held in his hand. His sister took it to 
wrap up half-a-dozen doughnuts in. 

“Come, get your ticket, Nixon,” she said, 
looking up at his lugubrious countenance. 

* Why, I don’t know—” he began. 

“Well, I do. Of course you are going with 
me. Your trunk is with you.” 

“Yes. Ofcourse I’m going. What did I 
come up here for, but to go?” he said, trying 
to smile, though it was hard work, for he was 
thinking of “ Retribution.” The word was 
printed in large letters of fire on his brain. 
However he bought his ticket. And when 
the train came along he helped his sister in, 
and then went forward into the smoking car, 
where he lost himselfin a cloud, and forgot 
Hattie and everything else but the enjoyment 
of his “ weed.” 

It is a long ride to M——, and you'll be- 
lieve it if you ever go there; but, as I said 
before, it is a much worse one from there to 
East Hampden. They call it the “ Break- 
neck Route.” Doctors recommend the East 
Hampden mail wagon to patients suffering 
from the dyspepsia—it’s sure to kill or cure. 
I think it was the best thing in the world for 
Mr. Demple. He felt much more “settled” 
in his mind than he had before in a long 
while; and when at last he did arrive at his 
destination, as I said before, he was glad he 
had come. 

Mrs. Jane Morton, Nixon’s aunt, stood at 
the front door to receive them when the 
carriage drove up to the house. And his 
cousins, Maggie and Sarah Morton, were 
there, too, to welcome the new comers. So 
when Nixon got down from the wagon and 
assisted his sister to alight, of course he had 
to kiss his aunt Jane and cousins Maggie and 
Sarah, and I believe he did almost wish that 
the latter wasn’t his cousin, because, you 
know, if she were not, he would undoubtedly 
have proceeded to fall in love with her at 
once, and—well, it was better as it was. 

But they went into the house together, and 
Mr. Demple was very cheerful, having for- 
gotten all about Hattie and how this was to 
have been his wedding day, and he sat down 
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to tea with a good relish, and with no thoughts 
of the “Chaubugermang Scribe” and its 
“ ower true tale.” 

And after tea they went back to the draw- 
ing-room, and Cousin Sarah sat down at the 
piano and favored them with music upon the 
occasion. And later Mr. Tarbox Wumble 
came in, and after he had been introduced to 
Mr. and Miss Demble, he was asked to sing, 
and complied, of course,as he was not a 
bashful man, and furthermore he led the choir 
at the Methodist church in Flanders. But 
that wasn’t all—he was the accepted lover of 
Cousin Maggie, and a very fine young man, 
by the way, though there were very few aware 
of it, except Maggie. But that was enough; 
for a man need not care to be worshiped by 
more than one woman. 

So the evening passed very pleasantly away, 
with songs, music and lively conversation, and 
Nixon had not even given his conscience an 
opportunity to trouble him. But when he 
had said “ good night,” and gone to his room, 
then began his torment. He was a tender- 
hearted young man. He would not have 
harmed a fly knowingly, and now he thought 
to himself that he had broken Hattie’s heart. 
Could he have been placed back in Chaubug- 
ermang that moment, he would undoubtedly 
have repaired the wrong; for of course he 
felt very sorry for what he had done and pray- 

ed to be forgiveng but for all he felt so re- 
pentant, and kept asking himself what he 
should do, you must remember that he had 
ridden all day, and was very much fatigued, 
and was hardly to blame for falling asleep 
right in the middle of his resolve to repair the 
mischief he had already done. 

And next morning with the sun 
cheerily in at his window and gilding the end 
of his nose till it looked like the spire of a 
church, and the birds singing from every tree, 
and the busy hum of the insects, with the 
bite of one immense fly, he awoke. He came 
back from a world of dreams to a world of 
realities, His brain was not quite so foggy as 
on the night bef He had no intention of 

returning to Chaubugermang. He didn’t 
think of Hattie’s broken heart. He was think- 
ing, as he dressed himself, what a fool he 
must have been the night before to let such 
thoughts trouble him. You see he didn’t 
have any conscience by daylight—the case 
with a great many other people I fear—and 
80, he might just as well have had none at 


all, for all the good it did himself or any one 
else. 


Breakfast was on the table when he went 
down; and after that was disposed of Mr. 
Demple proposed that they should take a 
walk, and every one agreed to it; and while 
the girls were getting their hats and shawls, 
Mr. Tarbox Wumble came in; so he was asked 
to make one of the party, and of course he 
accepted the invitation, because he could be 
happy only while in the society of his dear 
Maggie. 

It was a delightful morning, as I may have ~ 
remarked before, The air was cool and re- 
freshing, blowing up from the meadows and 
orchards, scented by the breath of the flowers 
that sparkled with dew in the morning sun- 
shine, and the smell of the fruit that hung 
temptingly from the cool, shady trees. Lus- 
cious grapes, purple globes of sweetness, 
glittered among the vines by the wayside. 
Mr. Demble was not content with looking 
upon them. He proceeded to drink in their 
sweetness literally, and the others followed 
his example, all save Maggie and her lover, 
who were drinking another kind of sweetness. 
Almost every one imbibes from that fount 
once in their lives, It sometimes grows 
bitter to the taste though. 

A walk of halfa mile brought them to a 
little low-roofed cottage, standing a short 
way back from the road, and almost hid from 
the passenger by a dozen tall maples that 
stood in front of it, shielding it from the sun 
and the rain, and anxious eyes. It was a 
cosy little place. It had originally been white, 
but had gradually grown from white to gray, 
and from that to brown. 

“The cot where I was born,” said Mr. 
Demple, stopping in front of it. 

“A fit subject for a poem,” said Sarah, 
pulping a grape. 

“Pm a matter-of-fact- young man, and 
never tried my hand at poetry,” he answered. 

Mr. Wumble thought he would like to un- 
dertake the task—he had written verses. 

“ Yes, by the yard,” put in Sarah, who re- 
membered having seen in her sister’s room 
several sheets of foolscap scribbled over in 
praise of Maggie’s eyes, and signed— 
“ Tarbox.” 

“ Who owns the place now ?” asked Nixon. 

“Mr. Rodwig. Shall we go in?” Sarah 
inquired. 

“ Of course.” 

And so the party walked up through the 
yard and knocked at the door for admittance. 
I think I have said that Mr. Demple was 
fickle; but he was very susceptible to the 
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tender passion. He often fell in love at sight, 
though, by the way, he never paid his notes 
80. He was very sensitive to female beauty; 
and so, when the door opened, and Miss Em- 
ma Rodwig appeared on the scene, Mr. Dem- 
ple was completely spell-bound. If an angel 
had lost her wings and dropped down from 
paradise through the blue ether I don’t think 
he would have been any more bewildered 
than Nixon was, at the sight of the beautiful 
Emma. He felt very much like laying his 
heart at her feet, right there and then, but he 
restrained himself and went through the in- 
troduction with a deal of calmness, consider- 
ing his feelings. 

Miss Rodwig invited them into the house, 
and Nixon, only half sure that he was an in- 
habitant of this lower world, followed the 
others in. Still, though he was enraptured by 
her beauty, I don’t think he could have told 
you whether she was a blonde or a brunette. 
He took in the whole and did not descend to 
minute details. If her hair was a beautiful 
brown, and “ done up,” in a most superb and 
immense “ waterfall,” he only half realized it. 
If her skin was as white as the driven snow, 
only where the peach bloom warmed her 
cheek; if her eyes were as black as sloes, 
large and languishing; if her lips were as ripe 
and red as cherries, and her teeth as white as 
pearls ; if her face was as near perfect as mor- 
tal ever possessed, and, over all, such a beauti- 
ful expression as no one can describe, still 
Demple only saw the faultlessness of the 
whole. He didn’t stop to analyze, but ac- 
knowledged her beauty, and enshrined her 
image in his heart accordingly, and proceeded 
to worship it. 

When they came away, Mr. Demple had an 
idea that he had left his heart behind him; 
but then, he had left it before so many times, 
that I cannot understand how he could have 
had any to leave with Emma Rodwig. But I 
ain certain of one thing, and that is, that he 
never thought of anything or any one but her 
till he went to sleep that night; and even 
then, I believe he saw her fair face in his 
dreams. She smiled upon him, too. Yes, 
indeed she did; and as Nixon believed in 
dreams, particularly in pleasant ones, of 
course he grew hopeful, and even gathered 
courage to laugh ut the story in the “Chau- 
bugermang Scribe.” 


IL. 


I imagine that people generally experience 
eculiar emotions on their wedding morn, all 
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save widowers who have married half a dozen 
times or so, and, as one may say, got used to 
the racket. I am sure that Hattie Singleton 
did not know whether to be happy or not. 
Perhaps you imagine that she did not love 
Nixon Demple? On the contrary he was the 
only person in the world whom she ever would 
or could care for. She gave him her whole 
heart, reserving nothing. He was her ideal; 
but then, of course, she did not know him as 
@ woman should know the man she would 
marry. No, she did not know Nixon and 
probably never would, for everybody is aware 
that love is blind. I’ve often wished that it 
was not so, but perhaps the world is just as 
well off as it is, 

But this was Hattie Singleton’s wedding 
day. When she looked out of her chamber 
window there wasn’t a cloud in the sky—it 
was all sunshine above and below, and enough 
in her own heart just then to have flooded the 
whole world. She wondered, as she sat there 
with her elbéw on the window sill, ang her 
head, round which the golden tresses cluster- 
ed, leaning on her hand, if Nixon was looking 
out upon this glorious morning, the morning, 
he had told her, that would be the happiest of 
his life. If she had known just where Nixon 
was, perhaps the sunshine would not have 
seemed quite so bright. 

When the bell rang she,went down to break- 
fast, for people must breakfast on wedding 
days as well as on others, though it always 
seemed to me that if there were love enough 
existing between the two, they would not be 
so gross as to descend to plain, substantial 
beefsteak and potatoes, though perhaps a 
buckwheat cake, served up piping hot, if it 
were light enough, might answer. But Hat- 

tie did hot believe just as I do, and perhaps 
she may live the longer for it. Love is such 
ethereal food that no one but a poet dan exist 
long upon it; and Hattie wasn’t a poet—only 
a very pretty looking young lady, with the 
average share of brains placed in such good 


order as to give her what is generally called — a 


a well balanced head. Of course it wasn’t 
“ balanced” now, for lovers are always par- 
tially insane. She had a fair skin, and the 
softest pair of blue eyes—like looking up to 
heaven to gaze into their depths. It was her 
eyes that bewitched Demple. Her mouth 
was just such a one as heroines never have. 
It was broad, very; but her lips were ripe and 
luscious, and, opening, displayed a fine set of 
white teeth, superior to any you ever saw 
that were fashioned by the hand of a modern 
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dentist. She was tall and slim—a good form, 
of course. A neat little hand, white as wax, 
only where the roses lingered at the finger 
tips. A pretty little foot, of course, that she 
loved to show—as what woman doesn’t ? 

And this was to be her wedding day, as 
she and everybody else in Chaubugermang 

At nine o’clock the wedding 
guests began to arrive, for the ceremony was 
to be performed at ten. Already Hattie was 
being arrayed in her bridal robe of white, 
With the orange flowers in her sunny hair, 
and the snowy veil falling down over her 
round, white shoulders, she never looked more 
lovely. The bridesmaids who saw her en- 
vied her, and the groomsmen who didn’t see 
her envied Demple ; but for all that they would 
have been a very happy party, only that the 
minutes were flying fast.and the bridegroom 
had not appeared. 

“Where is he?” every one was asking, but 
no one seemed to know. It was very strange 
indeed. Some one was sent to his boarding- 
place, but he wasn’t to be found. Ten min- 
utes to ten o’clock, and he had not arrived 
yet. 


Hattie sat in her chamber waiting very im- 
patiently. She bit her lip with vexation till 
it bled, and stamped her pretty little foot, and 
then came very near crying, and so spoiling 
ber eyes so che wand not be fit to appear for 

Just as her patience was all exhausted 
Harry came in. 

“ Where's Nixon ?” Hattie asked. 

“ Hasn’t he got back?” 

“ From where?” 

“W——. He went off in the five o’clock 


train. I supposed he was coming *ack at 
eight.” 


“Gone toW-——? Well, something must 
have happened,” cried one of the bridesmaids, 
“or he would be back ere this.” 

Hattie did not speak, She was quite be- 
wildered.. Harry called her into another 


and closed the door. 


“Dida’t you know that Nixon was going 
away?” he asked. 

“ No, he said nothing to me about it.” 

“No?” Harry stopped a moment. “ Well, 
I thought he was joking, at the time; but he 
told me he was going to East Hampden. Do 
you think be was in earnest ?” 

Hattie didn’t reply. She could only venture 
@ surmise. They waited an hour longer, but 
still no bridegroom came. 

At last Harry went down to the drawing- 


oom and informed the guests that on account 
of an accident that had occurred to Mr. Dem- 
ple, the wedding would necessarily be de- 


“Anything serious?” some one asked, but 
Harry pretended not to hear, and so left the 
room, and the guests soon after retired. 

Neither Harry nor his sister suspected the 
true cause of Demple’s non-attendance. They 
felt that something very terrible must have 
occurred to him—they dared not guess what. 

The day passed, but no word came. If 
they could have known the truth, it seemed 
to them that they could have borne it better 
than this terriblesuspense. Hattie never slept 
that night. She was too anxious for that. 
Something horrible must have happened to 
her lover, she felt. If he were alive, it seemed 
that he would let her know. So, all night 
she sat, waiting and listening, engaged with 
terrible fancies that she felt she had too good 
reasons to believe would prove realities. 

When morning dawned, Harry came up to 
her room. He was going to W——, in the 
early train. “Keep up your spirits, sis—per- 
haps it wont be so bad, after all.” And clos- 
ing the door, she heard him go down stairs 
and out of the house. 

Three more weary hours she waited. The 
eight o’clock train camein. Five, ten min- 
utes she waited after, and then she heard the 
hall door open and shut and Harry’s step 
sounded on the stairs. She opened the cham- 
ber door for him, looking eagerly in his face 
for what she might read there. He was pale, 
his eyes wild and bloodshot. 

“I came back to tell you, sis, and then I’m 
off. The villain!” he muttered between his 
teeth. 

“What?” She laid her trembling hand on 
his arm. 

“ He’s deserted you!” 

“No—my God! no, not that!” Hattie 
gasped, clinging to her brother’s arm in her 
despair. 

“ Yes, but, by—” 

“Hold, Harry. I love him. You would 
not harm him? Do not, for my sake,” she 
whispered, imploringly. 

“But he deserves it—the wretch! You 
wouldn’t have him go unpunished? There’s 
law, at least,” cried Harry, still excited. 

“Yes, but there is a higher power, Harry. 
Promise me that you will not follow him— 
that you will leave him to God and his own 
conscience,” Hattie said, still holding him by 
the arm. 
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Harry did not answer atonce. He wasa 
very proud-spirited young man, and now he 
was thinking more of the honor of his family 
than of anything else. Left to himself he 
would probably have hunted opt Mr. Demple, 
and then, sending in his compliments, would 
have ordered “ pistols and coffee for two.” 

“Promise me,’ continued Hattie, “that you 
will aot follow him.” 

“Well, I promise that; but he had better 
keep out of my way,” Harry answered re- 
luctantly, and then left the room. 

Most young women would have drowned 
themselves ina flood of tears, to say the least, 
had they been placed in Hattie’s situation, 
but she had something else to think of just 
then. She did not give up all hope because 
her lover had fled; and she never thought of 
giving him up either. She loved him too 
well for that. A case of misplaced affection, 
perhaps; but such cases are too common to 
excite surprise. She loved him and felt that 
she could never be happy without him. A 


mistake, you see, in her organization—nothing 


more. And furthermore, she was a young 
lady fertile in resource. She did not cry; 
there was not a tear in her eyes as she went 
to work packing her trunk. I believe that 
she even hummed an operatic air. 

When her work was completed, she went 
down stairs, and informed the family that she 
intended to start that day on a visiting tour. 
There was some surprise exhibited by the 
members of the family, but no one remon- 
strated. Perhaps they imagined a change of 
scene might be the best for her; though they 
did wonder at her apparent calmness. But 
she did not tell them that she intended to 
visit her Uncle Edward, or they perhaps 
would have understood what her real purpose 
was. 

Two hours afterward she was at the rail- 
road station. Harry helped her into the car, 
obtained. a seat for her, gave hera kiss and 
bade her “ good-by,” just as the bell rang and 
the cars moved slowly away from the station. 


When we left Mr. Demple he was suffering 
from an attack of love at first sight. He was 
not himself at all. His sister noticed it, and 
80 did his fair cousin. Of course they guessed 
the cause, and good, kind souls, they under- 
took to help him, and so proposed a picnic, 
as that would bring the parties together. 

The proposal was submitted to Mr. Tarbox 
Wumble, and he was delighted with the idea. 
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“ We will have it on the island in the lake,” 
said he. 

“ What lake ?” inquired Mr. Demple. 

“Lake Pokotopaug. A beautiful sheet of 
water about a mile from here, with a perfect 
gem of an island placed right in the centre. 
And inthe evening we can take a sail by 
moonlight.” 

“ Perfectly delightful!” cried Maggie. 

“ Yes, charming; and Emma will enjoy it 
so much,” said Sarah. 

“ Emma?” Demple said. 

* Yes, Emma Rodwig.” 

“O, of course. Ah, yes, of course it will be 
fine—the sail, I mean,” Demple exclaimed. — 

And so Mr. Wumble was sent out to invite 
all the young people of the village to the pic- 
nic, It was to be the next day if the weather 
was fair. Great preparations went on at 
Aunt Jane’s for the picnic. Pumpkin pies as 
yellow as gold, apple and cranberry tarts as 
light as wafers, that would melt in your mouth, 
and make one think of paradise in a pastry 
cook’s shop, puffs and cakes—some yellow 
and rich as sunshine, some mantled with 
snowy sweetness, all manner of delicacies by 
all manner of names, that would cause one’s 
mouth to water just to think of; but at last 
everything wascomplete. The sun was going 
to rest in a couch of goldyand purple clouds, 
but to-morrow of course Be would rise again, 
and that—was to be the day of the picnic. 

Next morning Mr. Demple came down 
early; but for all that he had spent an hour 
or more in making his toilet, and really did 
look quite neat. I am sorry, considering 
that Mr. Demple is my hero, that he was not 
a handsome man. He was five feet and a 
half in his boots. His dull blue eyes “ squiat- 
ed,” his nose was a most decided “ pug;” his 
mouth was too large by half for beauty, and 
his light brown hair only covered the back 
part of his head—the rest being almost bald. 


But for all this he passed very well in a crowd,» 


and with the ladies he generally took very 
well. 

Although Mr. Demple started early from 
his bed, it was quite late before he could get 
started from.the house with his sister and 
cousins. But when they arrived at the lake, 
they found they were the only ones yet ar- 
rived, with the exception of Mr. Tarbox 
Wumble. He was on the ground with the 
boat that was to transport the party to the 
island. 

In a very few minutes they were all embark- 


ed and had put off from the shore; but asthe - 
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“winds were dead—”’ I presume “the tides 
were in their graves,” in that particular lake. 
Mr. Tarbox Wumble had to betake himself to 
. the oars and “fow them o’er the stream,” a 
very serious undertaking, by the way, con- 
sidering that the sun was doing its best to 
bake our mother earth. But by dint of hard 
pulling the party at last reached their desti- 
nation; and after they had disembarked Mr. 
‘Wumble put back, in the boat alone, for the 
main land, leaving our little party on the 
island to await the coming of the others. 

It was most decidedly dull for Mr. Demple, 
who sat on the rocks and smoked a cigar, 
looking out over the shimmering waters, 
while the ladies went up into the grove to 
prepare the table. 

‘When the boat came back again he looked 

- anxiously for Miss Rodwig, but she was not 
to be seen at first. He knew every face. 
First came Miss Julia Binwingle,a buxom 
young lady of twenty-two, with dark hair and 
brown eyes ; a round,rosy face, dimpled cheeks, 
tempting lips when closed, but when apart— 
O, she had bad teeth! Next was Ida Holten- 
berb, a pretty lady, with flaxen hair and large 
blue eyes, too light perhaps; pink and white 
complexion, pretty teeth, dove-like voice, so 
soft and mellow—by the way, her disposition 
was dove-like, too. Mr. Demple cast a long- 
ing eye upon heras she landed, for he couldn’t 
help it, becausé he was fickle. Next came 
Gustavus Aborn, a college student, home 
during vacation, a tall, slim young man with 
black hair cut short, black eyes, side whiskers 
which gave him a professional look, and nose 
pointing hard a-starboard. He was always 
doing something very stupid according to bis 
own account, probably because he couldn’t 
help it. His sister Celia followed. She had 
not a handsome face, at least when in repose. 
But she was very fascinating in conversation 
—quite bewitching, in fact. Unlike her brether, 
she was never stupid. And then, at last—“ ah! 
where could she have been ?” queried Demple 
—came Emma Rodwig, beautiful as ever, 
looking like a Mayday queen in her white 
muslin dress, that fell in fleecy folds around 
her lithe figure, with the lone white rose 
nestled in her glossy hair. 

She smiled and bowed when she discovered 
Mr. Demple perched on the rock; and he, 
caring little whether any more people came 
or not, as long as Emma was here, threw 
away his cigar and got down from his perch 
and joined her. 

They wandered away from the others, down 
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through the shady grove of pines, to the other 
side of the island; for lovers, you know, like 
to be alone with each other, and, though I 
cannot speak for Emma, Mr. Demple was 
certainly a lover—yes, of the whole female 
sex and particularly of Miss Emma at the 
present moment, 

I can’t record their conversation, for it 
would hardly be worth the paper. It amount- 
ed tonothing. Mr. Demple tried to be agree- 
able, and perhaps he succeeded. At all events 
Miss Rodwig was very bewitching, and her 
new lover was entranced, and felt that he was 
indeed in paradise ; and he did not awaken to 
a realization of the locality, until he heard the 
voice of Tarbox Wumble, like a brazen trum- 
pet, calling them away. 

Demple remarked, as he arose to return to 
the party, that he could always bask in the 
light of her dear eyes; and she laughed a 
little laugh—a silvery snicker—that ‘rang in 
his ears, and seemed to him sweeter than the 
music of a crystal bell. 

When they returned they found that the 
party had been largely augmented by arrivals 
from the shore. The table-cloths had been 
spread upon the grass and the tempting dis- 
play of eatables placed thereon. Already the 
hungry party had seated themselves around 
the cloth,ala Turk. Miss Emma and Mr. 
Demple joined them, the latter partaking of 
the good things in quite a rational manner, 
considering the state of his mind and heart. 
If Emma went away hungry, it wasn’t Dem- 
ple’s fault, for he heaped her plate with all 
the luxuries, never, by the way, forgetting 
himself. 

And then, after the collation, the band, which 
had just arrived from the shore, struck up a 
merry tune, and Mr. Demple, quite intoxicated 
with love and music, went off in a giddy waltz 
with Emma leaning upon his arm, her little 
hand grasped tightly in his, and her dear head 
very near his bosom, while his heart kept 
thumping time to the music. 

No one noted the passing hours. The sun 
went down in a halo of glory, and then, over 
the rippling waters, dancing in the soft even- 
ing breeze, rose the fair round moon, shower- 
ing her silvery light upon the lake. The boats 

ywere got ready, the young people hastened 
aboard, and one after another the light crafts 
swept away before the breeze, the island 
echoing back their shouts and laughter. Mr. 
Demple found himself in the last boat, sitting 
on the thwarts with Emma beside him, quite 


fatigued, though smiling sweetly in his face 
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as she leaned her head upon his shoulder. 
Ah, wasn’t that a happy moment for Dem- 
ple? How he wished that morn might never 
come again, but that they might sail on for- 
ever, through the flashing waters, under the 
moon’s pale beams, lost to everything but 
love and happiness. But such wishes are 
never answered, I believe; and it is well they 
are not, as Mr. Demple was obliged to ac- 
knowledge, for his position in the boat was 
rather cramped, and he was very glad when 
they touched the shore, and the party broke 
up. But for all that, he declined taking a 
carriage, as both Emma and himself thought 
it would be far more pleasant to walk. 

Perhaps he was rather bold, for when they 
reached the gate, he stole his arms around her 
waist and asked her for a kiss; and then, 
under the maples that murmured softly over 
them, she gave him one and he took another. 

“Good-night, dear Emma,” he whispered, 
and then turned away as she walked up to 
the house. 

What Emma’s feelings were toward Mr. 
Demple; I would not undertake to state; 
enough for us to know, perhaps, that he was 
very sure that he had made a lasting impres- 
sion on her heart. He called there every day 
after this. They rode, and walked out to- 
gether. She sang his favorite songs, laughed 
when he laughed, and Was sad when he was 
gloomy. Didshelovehim? Demple wanted 
to hear her own lips declare it, though he felt 
quite certain what the answer must be. 

He had intended to stop in East Hampden 
but a week. Instead, he tarried six, and still 
there seemed no sign of his going. He had 
not as yet declared his love in words, though 
Emma must have read it in his eyes. 

It was Tuesday afternoon, Demple sat in 
the drawing-room at Mrs. Morton’s, reading 
a novel, when his sister Kate came in. 

“ When do you intend to leave here, Nix- 
on?” she asked, taking a seat on the sofa. 

“Why—really, I don’t know. I hadn’t 
thought anything about it,” he replied, look- 
ing up from his book. 

“ But I should like to know,” persisted his 
sister. 

“Well, I'll tell you to-morrow. Perhaps 


we'll go this week,” he answered, thinking . 


that he should know that night, as he had 
decided to speak to Emma then upon the sub- 
ject nearest his heart. 

After tea he took his hat and left the house, 
walking swiftly down the village street toward 
the little cottage under the maples. He heard 


some one singing as he neared the house. 
The voice seemed familiar. It was not Em- 
ma’s. Suddenly it ceased. He opened the 
gate and walked slowly up to the half opened 
door. Emma sat at the parlor window; but 
as he pushed the front door back he thought 
he saw the flutter of a white dress on the 
stairs, but it was only fora second. He won- 
dered who it could be—not Emma’s mother 
certainly, for she never dressed in white, and 
there was no other lady in the house besides 
these two that he knew of. But he had not 
time for surmises, for just then Emma appear- 
ed in the hall to receive him. Besides, Mr. 
Demple had a subject on his mind which he 
wished to dispose of as soon as possible; and 
80, when he found himself in the cosy little 
parlor, seated beside the fair girl, he began: 

“You are aware, Miss Rodwig, that I have 
tarried here quite a long time, much longer, 
in fact, than I intended to when I came. 
Perhaps you can guess the reason?” he said, 
pausing for a moment here. 

She simpered, but did not reply; and so he 
took her hand in his and began again: 

“TI must leave you now, unless—unless 
you tell me to stay. You must know that I 
love you. You cannot but have felt that. It 
is impossible, dear girl, for me to look upon 
your beauty and not love you. Say, dearest, 
will you be mine ?” ; 

He looked down into her eyes and read his 
answer there, then clasped her to his bosom 
and kissed her brow passionately. “My 
darling, my own!” he whispered. 

“And now, dearest,” he continued, “when 
will you make me happy by becoming my 
wife? Tell me the day.” 

Emma blushed a little and whispered: 

“ Next week.” 

“ But that will be too soon.” 


“No. I'd rather it should be then. Thurs- 


day shall be the wedding day.” 

Mr. Demple was only too happy to have it 
so soon. He had expected to wait at least a 
month. 

“We'll have a very quiet wedding. Til 
leave it to you to select the guests to be 
invited.” 

“ Very well.” 

_ Mr. Demple tarried very late that night, or 
at least his sister thought so, for she waited 
for him. But when he came home at last, he 
informed her of the proposed wedding, a piece 
of news which did not seem to surprise her at 
all. In fact, every body in East Hampden 
expected it soon or late. 
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It seemed as though fate had something to 
do with that particular copy of the * Chau- 
bugermang Scribe,” for when Mr. Demple 
went up to his room that night he found it 
lying on the table. He thought of Hattie 
Ahen, for the first time in six weeks, wonder- 
ing where she was. He felt that he loved 
her yet. But how did he feel towards Emma? 
Not as he should, he thought, towards the 
woman he was to marry. Once more a light 
broke in upon his mind, and bitterly did he 
repent that he had ever forsaken his first true 
love. Ifhe could have been placed back in 
-Chaubugermang that night he would have 
acted very differently. But he had gone too 
far to retreat now. He knew that he had 
never truly loved this Emma Rodwig. He 
chad been dazzled by her beauty, intoxicated, 
as it were, and now he awoke to find himself 
about to marry her. But there was no 
alternative. 

And so the preparations for the wedding 
went on, and Mr. Demple tried to be cheerful, 
at least, while in Emma’s society, and he 
partially succeeded, though she noticed the 
eloud on his brow and asked the cause; but 
che put her off with an evasive answer,—he 
Would never tell her that he had loved 
another. 

‘Thursday, the day that was to bring happi- 
ness or misery to Nixon Demple, at last 
arrived. The ceremony was to take place at 
two o'clock. He was in afever of excite- 
ment, pacing his room anxiously as the min- 
utes passed. He thought of the story of 
“Retribution,” and felt that his punishment 
“was more than he could bear. 

A carriage stood at the door to convey him 
to Mr. Rodwig’s house. He got in and order- 
ed the driver to goon. A féw minutes after 
and he stood at the door. ‘The guests had all 
arrived and were patiently waiting in the 
parlor for the coming of the bride and bride- 
‘groom. Mr. Demple was ushered into the 
-sitting-room where the bride and bridesmaids 
were waiting his coming. A door opened 
from that room into the parlor, and before 
that door he met her. How lovely she look- 
ed; but he could not love her as he did 
another. 

He was now so flustrated that he hardly 
noticed who was in the room besides Emma. 
‘He waited for her to take his arm, and then, 
as the parlor door opened, he walked forward. 
looking neither to the right or left. There 
was an exclamation of surprise as he entered 
the room, but he did not notice it. He stood 
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before the man of God, with downcast eyes, 
neither seeing nor hearing. He did not look 
at the woman who was being joined to him in 
holy wedlock, with ties that naught but death 
could sever. 

At last the minister ceased speaking and 
Demple knew that the ceremony was over. 
He turned to greet his wife. Did he faint, 
then? No, but.heturned very pale, for there, 
standing by his side, looking as beautiful as 


the angels we see in our dreams, stood Hattie, 


once Hattie Singleton, but now his own 
beloved wife. 

* You didn’t know that Hattie Singleton 
was my cousin?” whispered a voice in his 
ear. 

He turned to confront Emma Rodwig. 
How saucily she smiled upon him. 

“ You are caught at last, Cousin Nixon,” 


she continued. “You kept your promise in 


spite of yourself.” 

“And I'm glad of it,’ Demple answered, 
feeling very thankful to Emma for the ruse 
that had given him the woman that he really 
wanted for his wife. 


So ended the wedding. And Mr. and Mrs, 
Demple went back to Chaubugermang, leavy- 
ing the East Hampden people to wonder at 
what they never yet have understood; and 
Emma Rodwig remained single. 


PROPERTIES OF CHARCOAL. 


Among the many properties of charcoal, 
may be mentioned its power of destroying 


‘smell, taste and color; and, as a proof of its 


possessing the first quality, if it be rubbed 
over putrid meat, the smell will be destroyed. 


Ifa piece of charcoal be thrown into putrid 
water, the putrid taste or flavor will be de- 
stroyed, and the water be rendered complete- 
ly fresh. Sailors are aware of this, for when 
water is bad at sea, they are in the habit of 
throwing pieces of burnt biscuit into it to 
elarify it. Color is materially influenced by 
charcoal, and in a number of instances, in a 
very irregular way. If you take a dirty black 
syrup, and filter it through burnt charcoal, 
the color will be removed. The charcoal of 
animal matter appears to be the best for this 
purpose. You may learn the influence of 
charcoal in destroying colors, by filtering a 
bottle of port wine through it; in the filter- 
ation it will lose a great portion of its color- 
ing, and become tawny; repeat the process 
two or three times, and you have destroyed 
it altogether. 
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WON AT LAST. 


BY L, VELONA STOCKWELL. 


Byrne Movutton leaned out of the win- 
dow and listened. No sound save the steady 
break of the sea upon Dumfties’s rock broke 
the silence of the night. 

“Strange,” she muttered. “I would have 
staked my life upon the fulfilment of his 

se,” 

She stepped into the light, and, drawing a 
watch from her belt, looked at it. The hands 
pointed to eight. Her eyes showed that 
there was a frown somewhere, though it was 
not upon her face. Nothing could have been 
more faultlessly beautiful than that was 
always. She stood a moment irresolute, then 
stepping across the room touched the bell. 

A servant answered the summons im- 
mediately. 

“ Tell Captain Dunn to bring up the skiff, 
I am going across the bay,” she said. 

At that instant quick steps sounded up the 
walk, and a second afterwards Burt Atherton 


appeared in the door. 
“T hope you have not incommoded your- 
self,” Byrne said, haughtily. 


“My horse threw me, and I lay stunned 


for half an hour.’ That is my only excuse,” 
He watched her face as he spoke, to see if 


she really cared whether he had been killed 
or not. 

The slightest perceptible change erept into 
it, and the haughtiness was quite gone from 
her voice as she answered him: 


“Tam very sorry. You are suffering now, 
I fear. You will not think of going to-night.” 

“T promised Arthur I would bring you.” 

“But if it is necessary I can go alone. 
Indeed I had intended to do so before you 
came.” 

“ Perhaps you had rather,” Burt said, his 
voice changing, as a jealous pang shot through 
his heart. 

“Tt is quite immaterial to me,” she answer- 
ed, coolly. 

She knew well, that there was little danger 
of his remaining at home, for no slave was 
ever more surely in the power of his master, 
than was Burt Atherton in the power of 
Byrne Moulton. He had intended quite 
another thing when he first sought her 
presence, but his sober purposes had all van- 
ished before her beautiful, fascinating face. 


Just @ year before, his cherished friend 
Arthur Falmouth had worshiped at the same 
shrine, had thrown down gladly all the wealth 
of his proud young heart at Byrne Moulton’s 
feet, only to have it spurned from her like a 
worthless thing. In the agony of his first 
knowledge he had cursed her most bitterly, 
but after a six months’ absence in foreign 
lands, he had returned, sick and dying, his 
physicians said, and—love will stoop to such 
humiliations !—he had begged Burt Atherton 
to find her out and beséeching her forgiveness 
for his cruel words, ask her to come and let 
him look upon her face once more before he 
died. 

But Atherton had vowed vengeance against 
the woman who could so trifle with one of 
the noblest of hearts, but he had forgotten 
that weeks ago; and, but for his promise, it is 
doubtful whether he would have been the 
means in the slightest degree of a meeting 
between her and her oki lover again. Not 
that he had much to fear from a dying man! 
But somehow there was a different look in 
her eyes than he had ever seen before. Could 


it be that she had loved Arthur Falmouth? 
He would never believe it. 

The moonlight shone full upon them as 
they glided over the water. How radiantly 
beautiful Byrne looked. Burt felt her 
presence like an inspiration. He could not 


remember how cruel she had been; he could 
not believe it, of her, and at any rate, eruel 
or not cruel, all he asked was to win her for 
his own. He believed she would yet be his. 
Surely she must love him. Had not her eyes 
said it a hundred times? There had never 
been half tears in them for him, as there was 
now; but she was doubtless thinking of 
Arthur, and repentant for her sin in the mat- 
ter, if thereshad been any. How glad he 
should be to keep all tears away from her 
eyes forever! 

He had ample time to think, for nothing 
was said until they had landed on the other 
side‘of the bay, and were quite at Mr. Fal- 
mouth’s door. ‘Then Burt asked Byrne if he 
should accompany her into Arthur’s room. 

“ Certainly,” she answered, and they went 
in together. 

In a long room ornamented with rare 
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paintings and costly, fragrant flowers, sitting 

before an open fire, was Arthur Falmouth, 

the one they sought. He rose feebly, as they 

entered, and giving his hand silently to each, 
sank again into his chair, and covered his 
face. 

Burt went back into the far end of the room 
and left them alone, 

It was hard telling what Byrne’s thoughts 
were. Evidently her intentions had changed 
since looking upon her old lover’s- form. 
Her face was a puzzle. Burt could see it 
from where he sat, and the look upon it made 
him tremble, although he could not analyze 

She went up to Arthur, and lay her hand 
softly upon his forehead. 

“Did he tell you I begged forgiveness, 
Byrne ?” he said, dropping his hands. “I was 
hasty, but a dying man sees with different 
eyes.” 


“It is I who should beg that. I did not 
know you were so ill,” Byrne answered, her 
eyes growing humid. 

“Don’t look at me in that way!” He put 


up his hands deprecatingly. “It is toomuch | 


like the old times, I thought I could keep 
cool,—but, O Byrne! how I have loved you.” 

She put her hand in his without answering 
aword. He clutched it tightly. 

“ Just for one moment no one shall dare to 
come between us.” . 

“You may be glad you are dying,” 
whispered. “I wish I was as near my 
end.” 

“You! O Byrne! the world must be very 
beautiful to you.” 

“It is not. I have found nothing but bitter- 
ness, nothing.” She was weeping. “Let me 
come and see you to-morrow. I will tell you, 
at any rate.” 

“ Will you come again?” his eyes growing 
lustrous. 

“T will be here to-morrow by nine o’clock.” 
She bent down and touched his forehead with 
her lips, and glided out of the room. 

Burt Atherton’s face was almost as white 
as the invalid’s, when he came out after 
her. 
She did not notice it; her thoughts were 
evidently not of him. 

“Do you remember that I am here?” . he 
asked, when they were half over the water. 

“What did you say?” she asked, dream- 
ily. “I had forgotten where I was.” 

*T was well aware of that. I think Arthur 
grows worse rapidly.” 
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He meant to try her. 

“Do you?” she asked quickly. “I had aot 
thought to find him so weak.” 

She was all attention now. 

“He will hardly last out the autumn, his 
physicians say.” 

“Hush!” Her voice was sharp with pain. 
“T will not hear it,” 

How the woman had changed in two hours! 

“Then you love him?” 

“ Who says Llove him?” She turned upon 
him quickly. 

“T ask, do you?” 

“Don’t talk to me to-night. I am not 
myself.” 

He left her with an aching heart. Sume- 
thing told him that his fate was sealed. 

The next morning, Byrne, true to her 
promise, was at Mr. Falmouth’s at an early 
hour, but her courage almost failed her when 
she came into Arthur’s presence. 

“T am afraid I can never tell you,” she 
said, trembling. Then before he had time to 
answer her she hurried on: 

“You never knew anything of my early 
history, but ’—her face was crimson—“ I was 
picked up when an infant in the streets of 
New York. When my adopted father died, 
he told me of my proud origin, and then for 
the first time I knew what my fate would be. 
But my face was beautiful, and my purse 
was full. Little danger but the world would 
acknowledge me, I was glad of even that. 
A wife I could never be, but love I must 
have ; and I determined, coolly and deliberate- 
ly, to win hearts and then throw them away 
as I did yours, What else could I do, when 
I might never look into any man’s eyes and 
say ‘I love you?” 

“Say it to me, Byrne.” His eyes were 
blazing. “Say it! I think it would make me 
live again.” 

Byrne looked at him steadily. 

“It is well we are not both blind. I can 
think for you too,” she said at last. 

“You shall be my wife to-day,” he broke in. 

“Don’t tremble so. You are tired. I 
should not have told you if you had not 
loved me so; and if I had dared—surely there 
is no harm in saying it now ?—I should have 
loved you. Never mind now, I am glad you 
know the truth. We shall par} happier.” 

“We shall never part, Byrne.” 

The first thing Burt Atherton heard of 
Byrne, was her marriage with Arthur Fal- 
mouth; and ina year the man whom all had 
considered dying was nearly recovered. 
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DREAMLAND. 


OO 
BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Grievous wrong they do to Somnus, 
Who would liken him to Death; 
In his touch is no contagion, 
Balm, not blight, was in his breath. 
His are orphans’ prayers, not curses, 
From Death’s bondage he redeems 
Gentle friends, whose smiles are sunshine 
In the landscape of their dreams. 


In his goblet, filled from Lethe, 
Lies the antidote of care, 
And the brows of Anger soften 
When his. poppy-wreath they wear. 
Sleep’s a rock mid life’s rough billows, 
Where those rest who else would drown; 
Innocence on thorns can slumber, 
Guilt cannot repose on down. 


Though o'er velvet floors of pleasure 
Time glides noiselessly, nor breaks 
Luxury’s rosy dream, harsh footfalls 
On Want's naked boards he makes. 
But the hovel to a palace 
By this conjuror’s wand is turned, 


And, cast off like Sinbad’s ogre, 
Cares that weigh us down are spurned. 


Then we, like the Eastern shepherd, 
Catch a glimpse of paradise, 
Where the lost sunshine of Eden 
Dazzled even angel eyes; 
Then, in fancy’s panorama, 
Rise those haunting forms that start 
From the corridors of memory, 
Like embodied dreams of art. 


Then beneath his native palm-tree, 
Free once more, the bondman roves, 
And the beggar, like the sultan, 
Roams all night through spicy groves. 
Then for spoils by Time the miser 
Hid, we plough the classic plain; 
Then the old live o’er their boyhood, 
Shake down chestnuts in the lane. 


And we, for the heart's herbarium, 
Gather flowers in dreamland born, 

Till the sky-lark, soaring to her 
Golden window, wakes the morn. 


JOHN MARSTON’S FORTUNE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


JoHN Marston lived in a seaport town 
whence the tide of business had departed. A 
few worthy sea-captains, left-high and dry, 
like shell-fish at low water, sat on the steps of 
the bank building, watching their money lest 
it should literally fulfil the saying of Scripture. 
Perhaps they enjoyed its growth as a farmer 
does that of his corn, loving the bright little 
shoots that sprang out of the planted dollars. 

John had been to sea; and when the last 
merchant-brig was disposed of, he had shipped 
on board a whaleman, resolved in some man- 
ner to keep afloat. But the whaleship was 
sold under his feet, and he got home as best 
he could. On his return he found the hands 
of village enterprise pointing to an hour gone 
by, and indicating nothing of present or future 
activity. 

The pride of his fellow-citizens, however, 
impelled them to turn out on dark evenings 


and hoe the streets, to keep down the grass in 
order that the thoroughfares might still retain 
that dusty appearance indicative of business. 
John did not like hoeing with so little pros- 
pect of a remunerative harvest. He asked 
his fellow-townsmen why they did not plant 
long rows of corn before their doors, in order 
that autumn might bring them a golden re- 
compense for their many evenings’ toil; but as 
this question awakened their indignation, he 
turned his thoughts in another direction. He 
pictured to himself the glories of an almost 
boundless West, that reservoir which must 
supply the East as Egypt fed the sons of Jacob 
—and thither he resolved to go. 

His cousin, Albert Robinson, had some 


‘ years previously emigrated to California, and 


the two had ever since maintained a corre- 
spondence, in which Albert earnestly recom- 
mended to his kinsman the course which 
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the latter now adopted. In six weeks after 
forming his resolution our hero crossed the 


threshold of his California relative, and héarty, 


indeed, was his welcome. 

How different were the scenes around him 
from those of his nativé village? There was 
no buying flour by the quarter and potatoes by 
the peck, no bartering a dozen eggs at the 
grocer’s for a meagre pound of sugar, no 
bringing home chips in a wheelbarrow, no 
living from hand to mouth; but there were 
fields of stately grain, great, broad-horned 
cattle that would have gladdened the soul of 
a patriarch, and a mighty wealth of timber, 
stretching far away, with its exhaustless plen- 
itude of game. All things, from the blue 
Sacramento to the glorious tops of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, spoke of independence. Not 
that Albert Robinson was rich; he had lately 
started extremely poor, and much of his farm 
was yet in the state of nature; but he had 
succeeded in stocking it pretty well, and its 
waves of grass and grain were waves of in- 
flowing prosperity. He had a lovely wife and 
two children, the latter four and two years old 
respectively. 

John Marston, with no capital but a vigor- 
ous constitution, at once commenced working 
out his fortane. He may have had thoughts 
of mining, but if so, his ardor in that direction 
was dampened by the failure of others, and the 
many pictures of wretchedness presented by 
the disappointed victims of the gold-mania. 
A sailor makes a good farmer; and John loved 
to look upon the stately cattle, and dream of 
the time when he also would have great oxen 
and beautiful horses and fields of billowy 
wheat. He worked part of his time for his 
cousin, occupying the remainder in trying to 
reclaim some wild land for himself. But our 
hero was not a hard worker; the forest pos- 
sessed more attraction than the field, and a 
rumor that a “ grizzly ” had made his appear- 
ance in the vicinity had for him more interest 
than the certain knowledge that Farmer 
Hedgerow had got his corn planted. He had 
long before arrived at the conclusion that if 
wealth never came to him until he had ex- 
hausted mind and body in its pursuit, it must 
never come at all. 

One of the most remarkable “ institutions ” 
of his cousin’s farm was the Irish laborer, 
Michael Malloy, a man of herculean strength, 
standing six feet four in his stockings, if he 
ever wore any. He had carried the hod in 
“Ne Yarrik” and “ Boshton,” where he had 
been always recognized by his companions as 


“the shtoutest marn on the lather, and the 
shmartest b’y wid the barrow,” and finally the 
tide in his affairs had brought him around to 
the farm of Albert Robinson. His powers of 
body were equalled by his honesty and good 
nature, but there was a fire away back in his 
large, coal-black eyes that spoke of resolution 
which though not easily aroused, might 
be safely relied upon in great emergencies, 
John Marston soon learned to respect and 
even to love this rude but noble-hearted man, 
and listened eagerly to his reminiscences of 
the time when he was “ a shtrip of a b’y in the 
ould larnd.” There was a sympathetic chord 
between them, for notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of his present natural surroundings 
over those of his native place, John was not 
at home; he had an “ old laid” of his own— 
dear and blessed New England! 

Little by little John became acquainted 
with the neighbors, oné of the nearest of 
whom was a farmer from Indiana, who owned 
a wide clearing, and, as he said, “a right 
smart squirt of timber.” He had a daughter 
for whom nature had done so much more than 
art that John at first sight of her had almost 
a mind to ask Der how long she had been 
caught. He had evidently, however, pro- 
duced a favorable impression upon the Hoos- 
ier maiden, as she was soon after heard to 
pronounce him “a right smart of a good-look- 
ing chap.” 

“ There was another neighbor, a Mr. Ather- 
ton, from North Carolina, who having fallen 
in debt in the Old North State, had sold his 
property upon the Cape Fear River, and after 
paying old scores invested his remaining funds 
in California lands and free labor. Mr. 
Atherton, like the Hoosier, hada daughter, 
but as yet Joh had never seen her. 

Albert Robinson owned an unusually hand- 
some pair of oxen, such as Daniel Webster 
would have loved to look upon, only that they 
were ill-matched in color—one being a deep- 
red and his fellow as deeply black, with a 
bright, silvery star in his forehead. The black 
ox was sleek and glossy, with great, wide- 
spread horns; but he understood littie of the 
law of boundaries—jumping frequently out of 
Albert’s pasture and going whithersoever he 
would. 

One day this animal was missing, and ne- 
body knew where he had gone. John and 
Michael started in search, the former carrying 
his rifle. They soon separated, and Michael, 
after having several times fallen upon the 
tracks of the ox and again lost them, sat down 
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to rest in a deep, rocky wood, which bordered 
the farm of Mr. Atherton. 

It happened that on the same afternoon, 
Isadora Atherton, the planter’s pretty daugh- 
ter, had gone forth with her little six year old 
sister, for an airing in the fields and woods. 
After a time, Isadora, leaving the child sitting 
by arock, proceeded to gather some flowers 
which grew at the bottom of a deep hollow. 
The rocks around were steep, and on one side 
only was the place accessible to her. This 
passage was overhung by a tree whose 
branches stretched away like the spars of a 
man-of-war. Isadora commenced gathering 
the flowers, often glancing anxiously at the 
moist and jagged rocks, and as frequently 
calling in merry tones to her sister, lest the 
little creature should become frightened at 
being left alone, There was a slight noise in 
the tree behind her. She looked up. At first 
nothing unusual met her sight, and she was 
about to turn away her eyes, when the singu- 
lar appearance of one of the great branches 
attracted her attention. How strangely that 
large gray knot upon it resembled the head of 
acat. What were those two spots that glared 
like brass buttons? and were not those little 
round bits of bark exactly like ears? Slowly 
a gray form shaped itself to Isadora’s eyes. 
Then the truth flashed upon her, and perfect- 
ly revealed, as if it had grown out of the very 
tree, crouching upon the branch, lay a ter- 
rible puma! 

Isadora was a brave girl, and her presence 
of mind did not forsake her. She at once 
moved forward under the very perch of the 
watchful animal, for there was no other means 
of escape; yet she trembled as he turned his 
fierce head till his short ears were on a level 
with the under side of the branch. His tail 
moved to and fro, and she knew from his 
whole appearance that her further progress 
was useless. He could almost reach her. 
She paused, then screamed long and loudly. 
Possibly some one might hear her. Still the 
creature remained upon the branch, and still 
Isadora screamed till the deep woods resound- 
ed. Again she attempted to pass him, but 
sinking his claws deeply in the bark and 
opening his fierce, white jaws he bounded 
from his perch and struck her instantly to the 
earth. He then held her under his paws as a 
cat holds a mouse, while again and again she 
cried out in mortal terror. She thought of 
the fond heart that would never greet her 
more—of her father and mother and sweet 
little Mabel, who even now stood but a few 
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steps away bewildered at the fearful spectacle. 
Some loose stones rattled from the top of the 
rocks; springing footsteps smote the flinty 
way. 

“In the name of the saints, where are 
yez®” 

He was coming—stout-hearted Michael! 
Almost any other man would have stopped in 
despair at the scene before him. The fashion- 
able beau would have quailed, and the poor, 
scented fop would have slunk away like a cur. 
But Michael Malloy wasa man. In his old 
clothes and his old hat, with his powerful arms 
embrowned by the burning sun, with great 
strong leaps he came down the rocks. The 
puma raised its head and stood on the defen- 
sive. Michael instantly closed in with it ina 
terrible embrace. A more fearful battle was 
never witnessed. The claws and teeth of the 
puma gave it an immense advantage, yet the 
unarmed man performed wonders, getting the 
animal more than once under his feet, and 
almost strangling it in his tremendous grasp, 
The struggle had lasted, perhaps five minutes, 
when a new and cheering sound broke upon 
Michael’s ears. 

“ Courage, Michael! Pm coming!” and John 
Marston rushed to the spot. 

The Irishman had just dashed the puma to 
the earth as he hid done several times before ; 


‘but the powerful creature still grasped his 


clothes and flesh, and seemed little injured, 
while Michael bled profusely. With the sharp 
crack of John’s riffe the puma rolled upon its 
back, stretching out its bloody claws and gasp- 
ing its last. 

“ Ah, John,” said Michael, “ it’s the thrue 
sarvice ye’ve doon me the day; but aven if ye 
had not come, I would have whipped him oot 
of his ould skin and hoong ft oop to dhry on a 
shtick!” 

“T don’t know but you would, Michael; but 
how did it happen ?” 

“Why, I hearn the young leddy scrame, and 
I run the life out of me, and whin I goot here 
the baste was ating her, and I just pitched in 
wid me two harnds.” 

“In God’s name, Michael! did you do that ? 
and you unarmed ?” 

“Yis, and why not, thin? But look to the 
leddy. She has run scraming away, and I 
wouldn’t wonther but she’s kilt.” 

At a little distance they found Isadora, en- 
tirely overcome by the scene through which 
she had passed. It was discovered, however, 
that her garments had suffered far more in 
the encounter than herself. Michael had 
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been terribly scratched and bitten, but he 
seemed not to feel his wounds in the joy he 
experienced at finding that his noble action, 
which he seemed to regard as a very common- 
place affair, had not been in vain. 

The young lady and her little sister were 
attended to their father’s house. Mr. Ather- 
ton received John and his friend with over- 
whelming gratitude. He obliged them to re- 
main with him till the following day, when he 
sent a man with a wagon to convey them 
home, as Michael’s wounds were found to be 
severe, 

When John Marston left the house of Mr. 
Atherton he was deeply in love with Isadora, 
and he had good reasons to believe that the 
feeling was reciprocated. Several subsequent 
visits confirmed this opinion, until at last the 
affair came to an open declaration. But Mr. 
Atherton was unwilling that his daughter 
should marry a penniless young man whose 
chief recommendation was certainly not his 
love of work. 

“O for money!” sighed John; “for one 
shining lump of gold, such as many a miner 
has found in a moment and fooled away in a 
night. It would open tome a new heaven 
and a new earth!” 

So John resolved that he would go to the 
mines. All night and all day he dreamed of 
gold and Isadora Atherton. A day later the 
black ox, which had been restored to the fold 
after the affair of the puna, once more broke 
loose. Throwing his frolicsome heels high 
over the boundary fence, and switching his 
long tail, away he went. John, who witnessed 
the operation, started in pursuit; but the black 
ox avoided him, dodging the pursuer through 
upland and swamp, and finally vanishing, 
John knew not where. 

Night came on, and our hero found that his 
windings in the forest had so bewildered him 
that he was at a loss as to his whereabouts. 
After seeking in vain some clue to guide him 
homeward, he prepared to pass the night in 
the wilderness. He had his rifle and was not 
afraid. The hooting of an owl, the howl of a 
wolf and the occasional long drawn waw!l of a 
puma were the only sounds that broke upon 
the night. If John had any particular dread 
it was that some wandering “ grizzly” might 
beat up his quarters and attempt to carry his 


camp by surprise. But the “ grizzly” came 


not, and with the dawn John Marston once 
more bestirred himself. 

Ere it was fairly light he stumbled upon a 
dry ravine, where the first object to start up 
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before him was the black ox. Tossing his 
handsome head, with the bright, starry fore- 
head, the animal set off at a run and scram- 
bled up the bank. Large pieces of earth gave 
way under his feet and rolled down into the 
dry bed. What was that which his black 
hind hoofs sent tumbling behind him? John 
caught it up. How heavy it was! How 


‘John’s heart beat! He brushed the earth 


from the lump. A yellow gleam, in which he 
saw Isa Atherton and happiness, met his eyes, 
Eureka! Eureka! John’s evil days were 
gone! As if the gold had given him a spirit’s 
eyes, he at once started off on the direct course 
homeward, his bewilderment entirely passed, 
On the next day, Albert, John and Michael 
started for the ravine, supposing the whole 
matter unknown to all save those of the 
household. But a neighbor, who had stopped 
the previous evening at the door with the 
intention of calling, had overheard enough of 
their conversation to know that John had 
found a very rich treasure, and that it was 
hidden in the house. He had learned only 
this, and had then turned away without mak- 
ing his presence known to those within. This 
man, who was a young bachelor, and a farmer 
well-to-do in the world, was in high favor with 
Mr. Atherton, and had long sought the good 
graces of Isadora. His reputation was fair, 
and although the young girl disliked his at- 
tentions, she had no word to say against him- 
self. Mr. Atherton had always treated John 
kindly, but was firm in his refusal of consent 
to the union of his daughter with a poor and 
not over-enterprising man. He had seen 
John with a gun oftener than with a spade; 
while on the other hand, Richard Huntington 
was always alert, grasping and gainiug. 
When the three gold seekers had departed, 
Mrs. Robinson was left in the house with only 
the two little children. Towards evening a 
storm came on. She dreaded lest the men in 
returning might miss their way. Evening 
closed over the rude log house, and yet they 
did not come, She sat up long awaiting them, 
but towards midnight retired to bed. The 
storm was now hushed, and the moon shone 
brightly. Mrs. Robinson saw from her win- 
dow long lines of fences and trees, that 
assumed to her eyes all manner of gloomy 
shapes; but she laid her head upon the pillow 
and tried to sleep. Then she thought of 
John’s gold, and a vague dread of evil im- 
pressed her imagination. Suddenly her 
attention was attracted by aslight noise. She 
listened, with her heart beating so quickly 
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that she could hardly breathe. There was a 
sound as of some person dragging himself 
through an aperture and then softly touching 
the floor of the adjoining room. Mufiled steps 
ascended the stairs to the chambers of John 
and Michael. Mrs. Robinson knew the gold 
was not there (let John alone for that !)—and 
the robber would soon be seeking elsewhere. 
The suspense she thought harder to bear than 
the worst consequence that might ensue from 
action. She crept stealthily to the outer door, 
opened it, and then returned to the bedside. 
Taking the children in her arms she went 
softly into the open air, feeling an unutterable 
sense of relief. She deposited the little ones 
in an out-house, covering them lightly with 
straw, and as they still sweetly slept, she set 
about ‘making a hiding-place for herself by 
their side, confident that the robber would not 
injure her unless for his own preservation, and 
would probably be rather glad than otherwise 
that’ she had fled. But now a new thought 
_struck her; the villain would certainly find 
her husband’s money, the proceeds of the sale 
of his entire crop. It was in her bed-room; 
and as her courage had somewhat risen, she 
now crept to the door of the out-house, and 
saw by the faint gleam of the intruder’s lan- 
tern that he was still in the rude chamber of 
the dwelling, searching for John’s gold. 

She quickly crossed the space between her- 
self and the house, entered the bed-room and 
secured the money; but just as she had done 
80 there was a faint creak of the stairs, almost 
at the bottom! She hastily stepped into the 
next room, and as she did so, saw at the foot 
of the stairway the tall, broad-shouldered 
figure of Richard Huntington, the most pow- 
erful man, save Michael Malloy, in all the 
wide valley of the Sacramento. He knew 
that she recognized him, for the lamp left 
burning in her bed-room shone through the 
open doorway full in his face. He would 
now be obliged to commit the murder he had 
hoped to avoid. Mrs. Robinson knew this. 
She rushed past him into the yard and to- 
wards the barn. This was a strong log 
building, all the doors of which save one 
were hooked on the inside, and this one which 
was intended to be fastened outwardly, she 
had that evening forgotten to lock—a circum- 
stance she now remembered. There was’also 
an inside hook upon this door. As Mrs. 
Robinson fled, the ruffian pursued her, but 
lost time in stopping to fire his pistol. She 
reached the barn, entered and slipped the 
hook in its place just as he ran heavily against 


the door. She had purposely avoided the 
out-house where the children lay. 

The villain now proceeded in his purpose of 
forcing an entrance, af first battering the door 
with some heavy implement, and looking for 
& more efficient ram wherewith to effect a 
breach. It would be hard to imagine a more 
distressing situation than that of the poor 
woman; shut in the dark, dreary barn, a 
bloodthirsty ruffian at the door, her husband 
and John she knew not where, and stout 
Michael Malloy far away. Huntington soon 
returned to the attack with a heavy log, 
causing the strong door to eplit in several 
places. Mrs. Robinson piled against it all the 
lumber she could find, to serve as a breast- 
work when the door itself should be forced; 
but her heart sank as she felt how vain must 
prove her precaution. The door was now 
terribly broken, and she saw through it the 
savage features of her assailant. He would 
have shot her had she not been concealed by 
the darkness within. A few minutes more 
and all would be over. O, where were Albert 
and John? and where was great-hearted 
Michael? He could have torn her fearful 
enemy limb from limb, as Samson did the 
young lion. 

Suddenly she heard the lowing of an animal ; 
it came nearer; it was close by her own house. 
O how her heart beat at his tread, as the black 
ox came tramping into the yard! Her 
besieger, who had known that this animal was 
astray, and had probably attributed to this 
cause the absence of the three men, at once 
turned and fled. But Mrs. Robinson dared 
not yet take down her barricade. She saw 
the black ox through the rents in the door, 
and never had his handsome shape and shin- 
ing white star looked better to her than now. 
She doubted not that the absent men, in their 
return from the gold expedition, had acci- 
dentally fallen upon this animal, and were 
now not far behind him. However, she 
judged it best to keep within her defences 
until their arrival. Her position commanded 
a view of the yard which they must cross 
to reach the house, but she watched long in 
vain. 

The success of the three adventurers ex- 
ceeded their expectation. In searching where 
the black ox had scrambled up the bank, they 
found a large amount of gold; but no further 
trace of the precious ore could be discovered, 
though they traversed the ravine for some 
distance. Finally it was determined to return 
with what they had obtained—some fifteen 
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thousand dollars worth to a man—but they 
were delayed by the storm, and lost theit way 
in the woods.. When the sky cleared up, they 
once more resumed the right track, and deep 
in the shadow of some heavy trees they came 
upon the black ox, which at once set off in 


advance of them: When about three miles 


from home, he attempted to turn back, and 
the men in endeavoring to prevent his so 
doing, became widely separated. Finally he 
trotted off homeward, and was lost to view. 
The adventurers, within calling distance of 
each other, proceeded on their way. 

It happened that Richard Huntington, in 
his flight from the house of Albert, as he had 
no means of knowing whence they would 
come, ran directly towards the returning 
men. Perceiving Albert alone, the idea en- 
tered his mind that he might pick them off 
singly, and thus save his reputation, and 
accomplish his purpose of obtaining John 
Marston’s gold, after all. He therefore fired 
at Albert, wounding him so severely that he 
fell, and as he did so his rifle was discharged. 
John Marston almost instantly appeared upon 
the spot, and attempted to return Hunting- 
ton’s fire, but the cap alone of his gun cx- 
ploded. Huntington felt for his other pistol, 
but he had lost it, and John, to prevent him 
from reloading his rifle, clubbed his piece and 
rushed to close quarters. But the stout 
ruffian was more than his match, and at a 
blow John was felled senseless at the foot of 
atree. Huntington, in repeating the blow, 
struck the tree instead of John, breaking his 
gunstock in two. He drew his huge knife to 
finish the work, but paused at a heavy tread 
and a crushing of dry sticks. 

“Ye murtherin’ villain! I’m dhry and hun- 
gry for ye!” and Michael Malloy stood before 
him. 

Like the man who “ talked to his victuals 
before he ate them,” Michael addressed the 
assassin. 

“Misther Huntington! be the sowl of me! 
would I iver have dhramed it? The likes of 
ye to be murthering dacent min! ye abomina- 
tion to the worruld! Have yekilt the wife and 
the two children, thin? I wouldn’t wondther 
but ye have, ye thafe!” 

Huntington, who was himself far more than 
a@ match for an ordinary man, flourished his 
long knife to intimidate his unarmed enemy. 
But to Michael, to whom fear was unknown, 
this menace was thrown away. Armed with 
neither stick nor stone, he advanced straight 
upon the frightful-looking knife, with his 
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“two harnds.” Had Michael felt the least 
intimidation, he would have been killed; but 
his determined stride, right up to the face of 
his enemy, was of itself half the battle. The 
cowardly assassin was afraid, and would have 
escaped if hecould. He madea terrific lunge, 
but Michael, avoiding the weapon, caught the 
other’s arm with his left hand, and. grasping 
him by the throat with the right, he at the 
same time tripped up the villain’s heels and 
dashed him to the earth. Huntington was 
unable to free his weaponed arm, while 
Michael with his right fist dealt him blows 
about the head that would have stunned 
Albert Robinson’s black ox. When .there 
was no longer any appearance of motion in 
his enemy, Michael desisted from his batter- 
ing operation, arose to his feet with an em- 
phatic “ there, thin, ye coorse!” and proceeded 
to look after his wounded friends. John was 
still quite senseless, and Albert so badly 
wounded that he could not walk. 

Cutting withes from some young trees, 
Michael bound the hands and feet of his 
prisoner in such a manner that should he 
revive he would not be able to escape, and by 
this time John began to show signs of life. 
Michael then proceeded to the house for a 
horse. Great was the joy of poor Annabella 
Robinson upon his appearance. The Irish- 
man’s true heart overflowed with emotion as 
he listened to her story. John and Albert 
were couveyed home upon the horse, and 
Michael then returned for Huntington, who 
had considerably revived. The villain was 
next day lodged in jail to await his trial, but 
was soon after found suspended by the neck 
from one of the great, rude beams of his pris- 
on, and quite dead. 

Albert Robinson recovered but slowly, and 
it was many weeks ere he was entirely well. 
He is now one of the richest farmers in Cali- 
fornia. John Marston was in a few days as 
good as new. Perhaps the thought of that 
great lump of gold, in which he saw the face 
of Isadora Atherton, had much to do with his 
recovery. John was now comparatively a 
rich man, twenty thousand dollars not being 
kicked froma ravine by everybody’s black ox. 
He was, therefore, welcomed right heartily 
by Mr. Atherton to the bosom of that gentle- 
man’s household. 

“Money makes no difference—of. course 
not—have always—that is—have not—” said 
Mr. Atherton. 

“ Justso!” said John; “ but Isadora—where 
—may I—that is—is she—” 
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“©, certainly, certainly—very happy— 
certainly—yes—of course—indeed—I always 
—lIsadora, my dear!—one moment.” 

At the call, that young lady came blushing 
and blooming into the room. Isadora was 
glad the gold had been found, for she saw 
John in it, just as John had seen her, and that 
was all which gave her any idea of its 
value. Gold is worth to us exactly what we 
see in it. 


John immediately purchased a farm in the" 


vicinity, and erected upon it a substantial 
frame house in place of its former log cabin. 
Then there was a wedding, and of course, 
happiness. 

Our hero purchased also the black ox, and 
. that handsome animal now ranges at will in 
the great pastures of his master. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson would have sold him to no one 
but John or Michael. He was, as we have 
seen, the instrument of John’s introduetion to 
Isadora and of her rescue from the puma; 
the direct means of preserving the life of Mrs. 
Robinson, after having been the indirect 
means of her peril; and his lucky hoofs first 


raked the buried hopes of his present owner 
from the dust of the earth. 

As to Michael Malloy, when dressed in 
whole clothes, he was really a good-looking 
man. He had saved considerable money 
before the affair of the gold-finding. After- 
wards, with a handsome sixteen thousand, he 
became a flourishing farmer. The Indiana 
girl, Mary Alice, admired his stout, well- 
proportioned form as he went to and fro by 
her father’s house. He was “a right smart 
man,” she said, and she “always liked tall 
men, and men that could lick everything that 
wore hair!” 

Little by little Michael and the blooming 
Hoosier girl came to a close acquaintance- 
ship. Mary Alice was really a fine young 
woman, and though she had the manner of 
her earlier associates in a degree, she was 
pretty as a wild violet. Michael Malloy 
declared his passion, and was accepted; and 
in all the land of gold you will find no happier 
or more worthy couple than himself and his 


Mary Alice. 
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Joyous, crowing, laughing, singing, 
Rapture breathing, gladness bringing, 

Here the little darlings meet: 
Fairy spells around them flinging, 
Music-voices ever ringing, 

As they thus their parents greet. 
Look at them—the merry creatures, 
Dimpled cheeks and happy features, 

Pearly teeth and silken hair, 

Foreheads more than lilies fair. 
Lips that tell of countless kisses, 
Fond embraces, infant blisses; 

Smiles that sparkle in the light— 

Childhood's sunshine, rich and bright; 
Lispings, like soft music swelling, 
Childhood's dreamy fancies telling; 

Eyes that oft, in large amaze, 

Stare upon the elves and fays 
That people busy wonder-land; 

Fingers tiny, held in ours, 

As a lover holds the flowers 
Given him by maiden’s hand; 

Feet that patter on the floor, 

As we near the open door, 

When our daily toil is o’er. 


These are those whose trustful love 
Warm our hearts with sunny ray, 
And our erring natures move 
To peace and joy on Christmas Day. 


Are not these our richest treasures ? 
Are not these our sweetest pleasures, 
Prized more than gems or gold? 
For them we fight, for them we toil, 
Brave ocean's frown, or till the soil, 
Our names io labor's ranks enrolled. 
They cheer our path, they light our home, 
And tempt us back whene’er we roam. 
A blessing on them all! 
A blessing on each toddling form, 
Whose pouting lips have learned to breathe 
Their tiny welcomes fond and warm, 
That round our hearts love-garlands wreathe, 
And olden joys recall. 
For them we drive dull care away, 
For them we banish gloom and fear, 
And welcome each glad Christmas Day, 
And hail with joy each new-born year. 
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THE LOSS OF THE MARGARET ANN. 
A TALE OF THE SEA COAST. 


BY RICHARD FA 


A LOVELIER winter morning never dawned _ six lives, as he is risking yours and your men’s, 
upon the earth than the December morning of when he knows that your schooner is, and 
which my pen bears the record to this paper. © long bas been, unseaworthy.” 

It had rained in the night, and the trees were Blanchard looked grave, but replied: 
superb in their diamond radiance. Every “ O, this is our last voyage in the Margaret 
branch, every little spray, was covered with Ann. Burns says he shall break her up when 
gems that took the hues and brilliance of em- we get back.” 

\ eralds and rubies. It was a sight rarely “ The sea will break her up fast enough, and 
equalled. The sheen and glitter,as the sun my poor old shipmates’ bones will be bleach- 
came up, flashed almost too brightly upon ing at the bottom of the ocean, before Burns 
the eye, and made one long for the quiet green _ will give up his old craft!” muttered Captain , 
which God has made so pleasant and beautiful. Harkin, as he turned away very sadly. A 

Out in the harbor, were anchored two presentiment of coming evil had crept into 
schooners, bound westward; one laden with the heart of the kindly old sailor, which he 
wood, and the other with stone. Every rope could not dispel, even in the sunshine of that 
in these vessels was crusted with acovering beautiful morning. 
as bright and shining as the trees on the shore Perhaps something of the same nature dis- 
—the covering which nature sometimes turbed the mind of Captain Blanchard; forhe 
spreads before us,asif to make us content with turned to the men who were clearing the 
the soft and gentle character of her every-day ropes of the ice that enveloped them, and 
garments. said: 

Each of these schooners had on board some “ Boys, you hear Captain Harkin’s opinion 
half dozen men, who had been familiar, for of our craft. Do you still wish to go?” 
years, with the rough and rock-bound aspect Every man answered “ yes ” to the question, 
of our eastern coast in winter. They were most of them with cheerful, courageous looks, 
acquaintances, friends, neighbors; and,in the and only one of them wore a deeply clouded 
clear, frosty air of such a morning, their voices aspect. Some shadow had fallen on the usual- 
rang out in merry, cheerful tones, like the ly bold and merry face of the sailor; some- 
ringing of Christmas bells which, on the com- thing that seemed to give him pain to the very 
ing morrow, were to sound joyfully from the quick. He turned away, silently, but biting 
steeples of half the towns upon the sea coast. his lip nervously, until the blood came. 

Captain Anson Blanchard, the master of It was yet quite early morning, and they 
the stone-laden schooner, was in the full flow were not to sail until noon. The crews of 
of talk with the other captain. Heexpressed both vessels, therefore, were permitted to go 


his opinion that this fine weather would not home to breakfast. Kent Sawyer, the sad- 
last; one said he had serious objections to faced sailor, outstripped his companions, and 
sailing, but that Mr. Burns, the owner, was thus eluded their eager questioning as to what 
in great haste for him to sail at once,asthe blight had suddenly fallen upon one so pro- 
stone was especially needed for some public verbially light-hearted. 

building. He drew down his hat over the blue eyes 


“T think I should have serious objections, and auburn masses of hair that made him the 


too,” answered Captain Harkin, “ if my vessel handsomest man among a thousand, if you 
was as old and rotten as that mean-looking added the charm of anoble figure and the 
hulk into which Burns has ventured sucha _ easy carriage that distinguished him. 

dangerous cargo. By George! Blanchard, it For Kent Sawyer was no common or ill- 
is unsafe for you to go to sea, in this change- bred youth. He belonged to one of the best 
fal, wintry weather, in that horrible old thing. families of the town where he was born, had 


You will go once too often in her, depend on been educated at a famous military academy, 
it. It isa shameful thing for Burns to risk and had mingled in aristocratic society, until 
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its vain shows and arbitrary requirements 
had disgusted and sickened him. Then, while 
smarting under some disappointment or 
slander—no one but himself knew which—he 
came to this quiet seacoast, and commenced 
the duties of a sailor under Captain Blanchard. 

Kent sometimes smiled in scorn as he im- 
agined what his former associates would say, 
should they chance to meet him in the sailor’s 
blue jacket and trousers; and how their circle 
would ring with jests at his expense, for weeks 
afterward. 

But nothing of this sort was in his mind 
now. An hour—only one short hour was 
his; and that hour would be sacred to Lucy 
Hamilton. Months before, Kent had met 
Lucy Hamilton at the entrance of a little 
wood at the extremity of thetown. The poor 
girl was trying to hobble her way out with a 
broken ankle, the fruit of a climb upon a tree 
after a cat that had seized upon a beautiful 
bird. The cat had relinquished her prey, but 
girl and bird had both fallen. A broken wing 
and Lucy’s hurt ankle were the rewards of 
her benevolent courage. Kent met her with 
the poor bird clasped closely. Her beauty 
and tears had taken his heart by storm; and 
he had actually taken her in his arms and 
carried her home. 

Such a pretty home it was too! So small— 
such a baby’s house, too, yet never fairy’s 
home was sweeter or purer. And there were 
some things that told of better fortunes in the 
past. There were books and music and a few 
exquisite little paintings, betokening taste and 
a love of art that did not belong to the inhab- 
itants of the seagirt town. Lucy and her 
mother comprised the whole of this tiny house- 
hold; and there were gathered al! that their 
simple wants required. The small rooms were 
laden with rare plants and beautiful autumn 


flowers, and were like bowers of beauty and 


fragrance. No wonder Kent Sawyer clung 
to his new acquaintances, even after the broken 
ankle ceased to be an object of solicitude. 
They were of his kind; and he fairly luxuria- 
ted in their society. 


He had liked the rough, honest ways of the 


fishers and their wives; but here, at Mrs, 
Hamilton’s, there was a touch of old associa- 
tions that charmed him and carried him back 
to old days, giving him all their sweetness and 
withholding the bitterness with which it had 
been mingled. 


There was no superstition mingled with 
the feeling that sent Kent Sawyer to Mrs. 
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Hamilton’s cottage—no foolish presentiment 
of coming evil that filled his heart. What the 
captains had said, however, found in him a 
ready response. He knew the vessel was old 
—rotting in decay; and though Kent’ was a 
Christian man, and did not choose to throw his 
life away, he thought it right to go, as he had 
given his word. But he felt assured that if 
he did go, he should never again, on earth, 
behold Lucy Hamilton. He could not bear 
to go without seeing her. He wanted to hear, 
from her lips, the sweet assurance that she 
loved him. And so he hurried to her home, 
to say the last words of a parting that might 
be eternal. 

“You are going away, Kent!” said Lucy, 
her hazel eyes filling with tears. 

“Our trip is to be very short, dear,” an- 
swered Kent, gravely, almost solemnly, Lucy 
thought. 

She looked out upon the sea. It was so 
calm and beautiful at that moment that she 
felt quite re-assured. 

“Do you sail to-day ?” 

“In an hour or less. You will never forget 
me, Lucy. If I never return—” 

“ Hush—you shall not say that,” said the 
girl, shivering and turning pale. 

“Tf I never return, nay, dearest, I must 
say it, do not grieve always forme. You must 
not live asad and lonely life, because I am 
not with you.” 

She took both his hands and looked up into 
his face. Her own wore a look of inexpressi- 
ble fear and anxiety. 

“ My love, I must leave you now. I have 
but three minutes to reach the vessel. Bear 
me on your heart. We shall meet again 
somewhere, and until then, farewell.” 

Something in his looks and tones had awak- 
ened a fearful foreboding in her heart, under 


which her tender nature gave way. Long 


after Kent had gone, her mother found her in 
a dead faint, from which she awoke to pass a 
dreary, sleepless night. The morning found 
her weak, exhausted and sensible to only two 
things, namely, that the weather had wholly 
changed from the beauty of the preceding 


day, and that Kent was sailing away, under 


the darkened clouds. 

Scarcely had Captain Blanchard welcomed 
his crew on board when the order was given 
for sailing. The sails were set, and they went 
out of the harbor at two o’clock, amidst the 


cheers of the assembled crowd upon the 


wharf. Before long, however, the wind had 
changed, and the night threatened to become 
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dark and stormy. The fishermen who still 
lingered around the wharf, were discussing 
how far the two vessels had gone on their 
way, and their probable course for the night. 

“They will put into Folly Cove to-night,” 
said one. “Blanchard knows what to do as 
well as anyone. "Tis a confounded shame, 
though, to risk such a man’s life for gain. 
Burns ought to be forced to go in her himself 
—that rotten hulk of a vessel.” 

“ You say right, shipmate,” answered a reg- 
ular “ old salt,” who stood near. “Blanchard 
is worth as many of Burns as could stand from 
here to Rio Janeiro!” 

A sudden spatter of rain stopped further 
discussion. The clouds grew blacker and 
blacker. At the last moment of separating, 
one man called out, “ Blanchard will be back 
again soon. He will never try to weather this. 
It is going to blow great guns.” 

And surely the tempest did arise in its 
wrath. The windows of heaven seemed 
opened, and every moment the clouds became 
blacker, until the whole sky, and earth, and 
sea blended into one undistinguishable mass 

of blackness, save for the one red light that 
streamed out from the lighthouse. 

Above the tempest, loud as it was, human 
voices were heard from the ocean, at intervals, 
Men had heard it long before, but thought it 
only the deep wailing of the wind. Now it 
came like a human cry of distress; and, when 
the wind lulled at intervals, the dull plunging 
and pitching sound of a vessel could be faintly 
distinguished. 

“ Quick, quick, for God’s sake,” uttered an 
authoritative voice. “Light fires along the 
beach. There are tar barrels under that old 
shed. Lively, men, lively!” 

In ten minutes, the beach seemed ablaze 
with fires that sent out ared glow, far over 
the waves. The men grouped themselves 
around the fires, listening eagerly for every 
sound. There was nothing to do but to wait. 
Somebody's sons, or husbands, or fathers were 
out there upon the stormy ocean, battling with 
it for their lives. Somewhere between the 
steady gleam from the lighthouse, and the 
more fitful glow from the tar barrels, there 
were human beings struggling with almost 
superhuman energy to reach the shore. The 
watchers on the beach, with eyes so trained to 
peer into the darkness, knew full well that the 
wessel, whatever it. might be, was pitching, 
rolling, plunging amid those foam-crested 
waves, and that her crew could see the efforts 
they were making to light up her stormy way. 
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laid it tenderly and respectfully over her, 


“ There are two of them, Jake!” cried out 
a voice. “Look steady now. Don’t you see 
they are close together and may run each 
other down. If they strike amidships, there 
will be scarcely a chance of either being saved. 
Hark! do you hear thatcrash? That was the 
deathblow to one or both.” 

“Look a-here, boys!” said a voice that 
seemed to come up from the depths of the old 
man’s stomach, “look a-here. You tell what 
is to be, and how do youknow? Is the Lord’s 
arm shortened, that it can’t save? Well, if it 
aint, why can’t they all be saved to-night? 
’Tis a rough night, but I’ve seen rougher; 
ay, and lived to get ashore too.” 

“Old Ben has told that story so many 
times,” said one of the younger men, “ that he 
has come to believe it himself. But I don’t 
believe the world ever knew anything bigger 
in the way of astorm than this of to-night. 
Good heavens! what was that ?” 

The man had felt something grasp his arm 
suddenly, and he saw a white shadow by his 
side. He shook like a leaf and turned away 
his head. 

“For God’s sake, friends, take away this 
ghost. Why should it come to me? O, go 
away! go away!” 

Two or three men near him had seen the 
phantom, and one of them had recognized it. 
It was Lucy Hamilton, in her night clothes, 
and pale and white as a ghost. She did not 
hear or heed the words spoken by the man, 
but staggered her way, blindly, down to the 
very edge of the beach where the watchfires 
burned most fiercely. Down upon her knees, 
amidst the tangled seaweed thrown up by the 
stormy waves, she peered out with her great 
lustrous cyes, into the vast expanse of ocean. 
Her long hair, wetted by the rain, shone and 
glittered in the light; while her small, white 
hands, uplifted as if in supplication, gleamed 
in the darkness like twin lilies. 

“ God help the girl!” said a rough old sailor. 
“Tf she’s lookin’ for her sweetheart to-night, 
she may see him, but not alive. Who comes 
to this shore to-night, comes dead.” 

Lucy heard him, but she did not answer. 
He had spoken her own thought. 

“ What vessel is that?” she asked, sharply. 

“We think it is the Margaret Ann, Captain 
Blanchard’s craft, driven back by stress of 
weather,” was the response. 

“T thought so, I feared it,” said the girl, in 
a low voice. 

The man took off his heavy sea jacket, and 
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where she knelt. She did not move, nor thank 
him, but he did not mind that. He took out 
a clean, folded check handkerchief from his 
pocket, and tied it above her streaming locks ; 
buat she made no sign thatshe knew he was 
trying to warm her, and to still the shiver that 
ran through her veins. He went on with his 
benevolent task, until she was completely 
warm, keeping her close to the burning tar 
barrel, and paying her every little attention 
that her situation demanded. 

At last there was a sound heard that curdled 
the blood and made the heart ache. A sharp 
crackling sound, like the breaking of wood 
succeeded the deadly silence of the last half 
hour. 

“They have struck together!” . 

“No, no, the Margaret Ann has broken in 
two, with the strain. The other is safe 
enough.” 

“O, if they can only get aboard the other 
vessel!” cried out a female voice—not Lucy’s. 
She was mute and still, like one overpowered 
by the very intensity of the pang that had 
come to her. 

“ Poor girl!” whispered a voice near her. 

“Don’t pity me!” she said, absently, as if in 
adream. “Don’t pity me! Heis not dead. 
He will surely come back to me. Did you 
know him, sir?” 

The sad, subdued sweetness of her tones 
went to the heart of her listener. 

“Did I know him?” he asked. “ Yes, I did 
know him. He was the best friend I had, 
when I was so very ill in Havre. I should 
have died with fear, if not with disease. Kent 
Sawyer came to my bed, like a ministering 
angel, and saved my life. O God! grant that 
this night I may repay the gift. Come now, 
this is no place for you, my dear young lady. 
Let me see you home, and then, if there should 
be anything to tell, I will go up and tell you.” 

Lucy looked up with a feeble smile; but 
she shook her head, and said she would stay. 
“You know,” she said, “that Kent would 
expect it of me. I must be here to welcome 
him.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the face of her 
listener. 

“So young and innocent,” he said to him- 
self, “ and to have such trouble as this!” 

On came the boiling waves, and on came 
the fragments of the vessel. Once, something 
was washed upon the rocks, that the kind- 
hearted sailor did not want the girl to notice 
He rose and stood between it and her; for it 
was adead man that came up from those 
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thing to go to it—to see if it was his benefactor 
who lay there, and to do something to bring 
him to life. 

Others took away tie ghastly sight, as 
quietly as possible—carrying it to an old shed 
near the beach. 

But what now was thai—riding safely upon 
the black waters, just where the red light 
quivered across them? Every sailor on the 
shore gave a prolonged cry, as they discov- 
ered the welcome life-boat. O, if she had in- 
deed rescued even one of those poor sailors, 
she had performed a glorious mission. Every 
one waited impatiently for her coming, as she 
rode gallantly on. 

Strangely enough, she was guided just 
opposite where Lucy and the sailor were sit- 
ting. The sailors crowded around to see what 
living or dead freight she had brought, and 
Lucy had quietly left her companion and 
followed their footsteps. 

One dripping and drenched form lay there, 
just as they had taken it from the boat—its 
long, fair hair draggled with sand and sea- 
weed; its blue eyes closed, and the shapely 
limbs stretched out motionless. He, too, was 
borne away; but Lucy Hamilton was by the 
side of the bearers. She seemed to know in- 
tuitively that it was Kent who lay there in 
the arms of the sailors, and she kept on her 
way. 

A bright light was in her mother’s cottage. 
Mrs. Hamilton had just awaked and had 

emissed her daughter. She dressed herself 
hastily and went to the door. The men were 
there already, and Lucy, wrapt in the sailor’s 
frieze jacket, had come also. 

They laid down their burden, but no hope 
was in their faces. Shocked, terrified, Lucy’s 
mother could do nothing. Lucy went about 
calmly, gathering blankets and cordials, and 
kindling up afresh the coals that had been 
raked upon the hearth. 

For two hours of that terrible night, Lucy, 
with the assistance of the sailors, had been 
trying to restore him to life, and were about 
giving him up, when a faint sigh quivered 
upon the lips. . 

Then nature came and mercifully shut her 
eyes in a long fainting fit. She could do no 
more, even for Kent. 


A bright morning succeeded this terrible 
night. The ocean lay in its calm majesty— 
serene as if no storms had ever ruffled its sur- 
face. On a sofa, before the fire, Kent Sawyer 


dreadful waters. He would have given any- 
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lay, wrapped in one of Mrs. Hamilton’s dress- 
ing-gowns; while Lucy sat on a little stool 
beside him, bathing the deep cuts in his hand- 
some forehead, and her sailor friend was 
dressing anew the wounded arm which the 
fragments of the broken vessel had bruised 
and maimed. 

“Were our poor fellows all saved, Lucy ?” 
he asked, in a low, weak voice. 

“ Not a soul but yourself, Kent.” 

He turned his face away from her, but not 
until she had seen the shining tears, which he 
tried to hide, even from her. Hitherto, she 
had questioned him nothing of that dreadful 
night, and Kent had thanked her for her for- 
bearance. He could not think of it without 
a wild and bitter grief. He trembled when he 
thought of the time when, fully recovered 
from its effects, he would be forced to go and 
tell Mrs. Blanchard all he knew of her hus- 
band’s last night on earth—when he must see 
all those poor women who were now widows. 
He felt that it would be torture to them, to 
see him alive, and to feel that their only hope 
and stay were in the ocean depths. He had 
heard some one say, while he layin a half 
torpid state that night, that four of the bodies 
had been brought toshore. He had lain, vex- 
ing his almost distracted brain, wondering 
which of them it was whose fate it was to lie 
beneath the waters, instead of under the earth. 
And he still wondered why these men, with 
wives and children dependent on them for 
support, should have been taken, and he alone 
saved. The thought occupied him for a fore 
night. It wasa problem he could not have 
solved, had he speculated for a year. His 
doubts were put to flight, by a vision he had 
never hoped for. His chamber door opened 
one morning, and Captain Blanchard, pale and 
worn, with one armin a sling, but with his 
old, kind look, entered. 

“Thank God!” was all Kent could say; 
but he said it heartily. 

Blanchard explained. It was not Captain 
Harkin’s vessel that they saw that night, but 
a strange one from another port. At the last 
moment, when death seemed inevitable, 
Blanchard had clung to a floating plank, from 
which he had been rescued, and taken on board 
the stranger. 

That vessel had outridden the gale, and had, 
at last, reached a port. A broken arm anda 

contusion upon the head had prevented the 
captain from telling his deliverers who he 
was; fora fever had immediately set in, and 
for days he knew nothing. 


“ But I am here again, Kent, and am so glad 
to see you, and yet so sorry for my poor 
boys—” 

“ Well, well,” he continued, “they have no 
more storms to meet; and, for myself, I shall 
go toseanomore. Iloved thecrazy old craft 
that so nearly gave me my death; and I have 
enough, with prudence and economy, to live 
on. I will never let my wife suffer again 
what she has done the last fortnight; so 1 shall 
never sail in another vessel. As for Burns, 
our sufferings must not all be laid to his 
charge, though, it is true, the Margaret Ann 
was a poor old thing enough.” 


Kent is now married to Lucy Hamilton. 
The widow’s cottage has gradually expanded 
into a large, handsome building, and near it 
is a flourishing store, where Keat is propri- 
etor, and where his cheerful face and pl »asant 
manners bring him troops of friends and cus- 
tomers. And the captain sits there by the 
stove, on stormy nights, and relates to them 
the loss of the Margaret Ann. 


PROVINCIALISMS. 

Judging from an article in a late number of 
the Cornhill Magazine, the English peasants 
still speak a language pregnant with meaning. 
Living out of doors, their words breathe an 
out-of-doorair. Their images are picturesque 
and full of life. Thus, in the Northern dis- 
tricts a starving man is said to be “hunger- 
poisoned,” and peopleare “ bone-tired.” Crops 
when spoilt by rain are said inthe Eastern 
counties to be “ water-slain,” and -in West- 
moreland, when they ripen well, are said to 
“ addle-well,” as if a notion of working and 
earning were implied. In Leicestershire, a 
peasant will talk of a bee “kicking” him in- 
stead of stinging him. In Derbyshire he will 
say that he “ feels a smell,” just as in Exodus 
the Israelites “ saw the thunderings” at Mount 
Sinai. The English peasant likewise christens 
his flowers after their habits. In the Midland 
counties the common goatsbeard is his “ nap- 
at-noon” and his “ go-to-bed-at-noon,” and 
the star of Bethlehem is his “six o’clock 
flower,” from their closing their flowers at 
those times. The scarlet pimpernel, from its 
susceptibility to the changes of the weather, 
is his “shepherd's dial.” The orchis is his 
* cuckoo-flower,” because it blossoms when 
the cuckoo is first heard, and the arum, whose 
leaf is seen still earlier, is his “ wake-robin.” 
Like Hesiod, he knows the seasons by these 
signs. 
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CLARIBEL’S LOVER. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES, 


“Waar was that, Eunice?” 

Claribel started nervously, as she asked the 
question, letting fall the comb, with which 
she was straightening out her long, golden 
tresses. 

“Only a rat in the wainscoting, you silly 
thing,” I replied; “what makes you such a 
coward ?—see, how pale you have grown!” 

Claribel laughed, and picked up her comb, 
but I noticed that her fingers trembled, and 
she continued to glance fearfully into the 
shadowy recesses of the large, old-fashioned 
chamber. She was a delicate, nervous little 
concern, frightened out of her wits at the 
merest trifle. 

We were down at Ashcroft Hall, my uncle’s 
rambling old country seat, on a visit. Clari- 
bel was opposed to coming—she liked the 
city—its bustling life, and gayety, and social 
evenings, suited her peculiar nature. She 
was not a self-reliant person by any means— 
she depended on her friends for her happiness 
—her very life almost. To speak figuratively, 
Claribel was a tender honey-suckle, and al- 
ways needed some near and strong support, 
to keep up her superabundant foliage. Left 
to herself, she trailed in the dust. AsI said, 
she was bitterly opposed to going to the 
country, especially as it was mid-winter, and 
bid fair to be exceedingly desolate. But 
Uncle Ashcroft had written for us to spend 
our Christmas holidays with him, Claribel and 
I—(we were cousins, you know—she the 
daughter of a city merchant, and I a depend- 
ant orphan, living with her); and her father 
would not hear to anything like a refusal. 

“You will go,” he said blandly, but with that 
hard look in his eye, that always told us when 
he particularly meant what he said—“you 
will go, certainly. Your uncle would be 
offended at a refusal, Here is money, get 
yourselves in readiness; two weeks from to- 
morrow, your Cousin Archibald will come 
to escort you down.” 

Claribel answered not a word, she knew 
it was useless, Her father was a man of iron 
—a man, who always wore a steel gauntlet 
beneath his velvet glove; his will, in all 
things, was her law. But I saw that her 
cheek paled, and her lips quivered. 
Archibald Ashcroft was a suitor of hers; 


and the only one, though she counted quite 
a number, her proud father favored. He 
favored Archibald in consequence of his pos- 
sessions, which were extensive and valuable, 
he being sole heir to his father, who was 
getting to be quite an old man. But Clari- 
bel disliked him with her whole heart. He 
was a strange man, stern, and dark, and cold, 
with an inscrutable mystery on his heavy 
brows, and in his gloomy dusky eyes; a man 
who looked as if some great sin, or great 
sorrow mayhap, had blighted his life, and 
frozen his heart. Yet he seemed to like Clari- 
bel—came to see her at stated periods; made 
her handsome presents, which her father 
forced her to accept; and a few weeks before 
our visit to his father’s old hall, offered him- 
self as her husband. Of course, Claribel was 
afraid to refuse him, and the costly engage- 
ment ring was placed upon her slender fingers. 

She @ame to me in utter despair, her bright 
hair in disorder, her pink cheeks wet with 
tears. She always came to mein her troubles, 
for she had no mother or sister, and I was 
several years her senior. 

“O Eunice,” she sobbed, throwing her 
arms round my neck, and resting her head 
on my shoulder, “I am so miserable—I wish 
I could die—indeed I do, Eunice.” 

“ Why, Claribel ?—because you are to be 
mistress of Ashcroft Hall ?—’twill be a splen- 
did destiny—I know hundreds of girls who 
would jump at the thance.” 

“Don’t talk that way, Eunice. You know 
I don’t love Cotisin Archibald, and I shall 
not live a month down in that ghostly old 
house—I'd sooner die than marry him.” 

“Then why did you accept him?” 

“ Papa said I must.” 

“OQ, you're a silly—what if he did?” 

She opened her blue eyes wide with aston- 
ishment. To disobey her father was some- 
thing so dreadful, that she did not even dare 
think of it. Her yielding passiveness pro- 
voked me intensely; yet I ‘pitied her with all 
my heart, and made a great effort to infuse 
some of my own uncontrollable self-will into 
her gentle nature, but in vain. We were 
totally dissimilar; owing partly to our natural 
characteristics, and partly to our early train- 
ing. From an infant up,she had been ac- 
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customed to the rule of her father’s iron 
hand; while I had grown wild and lawless 
amid my pative mountains—I could not make 
her feel as I did. 

“What shall you do, Claribel?” I asked, 
when her sobs had subsided. 

“ Marry him, and die, I suppose.” 

“And Frank Davenport ?” 

She flushed hotly, and hid her face in my 
bosom, with a fresh burst of tears. Frank 
Was a poor young man, one of her father’s 
clerks. He had loved Claribel since his boy- 
hood, and she loved him in return; but her 
proud father would have laughed at the idea 
of his only child, the heiress of all the gold he 
was heaping up, wedding with his penniless 
book-keeper. But Frank was a noble fellow, 
as clear and open as the daylight, and brave 
and handsome, the very man to win a young 
girl’s heart. 

He came down, on the evening after her 
engagement to Archibald Ashcroft. I met 
him in the grand parlor. The poor fellow’s 
face was pale, and his eyes sad, but he spoke 
in a cheerful, manly manner. 

“ How is it, Eunice?” he asked, after we 
had talked a little while; “what gre they 
going to do with Claribel ?” 

“Marry her to Archibald Ashcroft, I 
believe.” 

“Do you think she loves him ?” 

“Certainly not—the very sight of him 
makes her shudder.” 

“ Yet she has accepted him ?” 

“ Yes—you know in what awe she stands 
of her father—I believe, if he were to com- 
mand her to walk off the bridge yonder, into 
the river, she would not hesitate to do it.” 

“ Poor Claribel !” 

He sighed deeply, and then his brown eyes 
flashed. 

“Eunice,” he said, “I have heard strange 
stories concerning this Archibald Ashcroft— 
I don’t think he’s a good man—he’ll not make 
Claribel happy.” 

“T’m sure he wont.” é 

“Then she mustn’t marry him—we must 
save her somehow.” 

“ Then, you'll have to do it by stratagem— 
you'll never persuade her to disobey her 
father—I’ve tried that.” 

“I know it—but maybe something will 
turn up—I’ll not give it up anyhow, Eunice,” 
and his handsome face shone with more than 
womanly tenderness; “she’s dearer to me, a 
thousand fold, than my own life. I'd willingly 
die to serve her; she must not be sacrificed 


in this way. Why, she wont live a month as 
the wife of that cold, stern man—my sunny 
tender, little Claribel.” 

The foolish fellow’s eyes actually filled with 
tears; but I could not find it in my heart to 
laugh at him; old maid as Iam, I cannot 
help feeling some respect-for real affection. 

While we were talking, Claribel came in, 
with a letter in her hand, and her blue eyes 
streaming with tears. She did not see Frank 
in the darkness of the lofty room, and rushed 
to me at once. 

“O Eunice, Eunice,” she sobbed, “ what 
shall I do?” 

“ Why, what's the matter now, Claribel?” 

“Why, father’s just brought me another 
letter from Cousin Archibald, and he wants 
us to be married at Christmas, down at the 
Hall. His father wants to witness the cere- 
mony, and he’s too infirm to come here. 
Father has consented, and has even ordered 
Mrs. Burroughs to have my bridal things 
in readiness, What shall I do?” 

“What do you intend to do?” 

“O Eunice, I can’t tell—help me—advise 
me.” 

“What's the use? You wont hearken to 
what I say.” 

“T must obey my father, Eunice.” 

“Then I can’t help you.” 

“ But J can, Claribel!” 

That other voice, so deep and thrilling, 
made her start and tremble like a frightened 
bird. He came to her side, and took her 
little hands in his. I am an old maid you 
know, and folks don’t mind me. 

“Claribel,” he said, “you love me, don’t 


-you?” 


She was an artless, childish thing. 

“ Yes, Frank,” she said simply, “ you know 
I do.” 

“ Then, darling, twill be a sin to marry 
Archibald Ashcroft.” 

She shuddered, and hid her face in her 
hands, as he held them in his. He looked 
down upon her with ineffable tenderness. 

“Claribel,” he said, softly, “risk and re- 
linquish all for me, as I am willing to do for 
you—lI think I can make you happy.” 

For a moment her face brightened, and she 
clung to him like a child; and then the old 
fear came back to her eyes. She shook her 
head sadly. 

“T can’t,” she murmured. “I dare not dis- 
obey my father.” 

“Then tell him all—that this marriage will 
break your heart.” 
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“T have—but he is inexorable.” 

Frank talked a while longer, and then bade 
us good-night. Turning in the doorway, he 
said, with an almost desperate brightness in 
his eyes, “I shall not give you up, Claribel— 
you love me, and I have a right to you— 
something will turn up—must turn up, to 
stop this unholy sacrifice—at any rate, I shall 
follow, and watch over you. Good-by.” 

She trembled at his words, but I think they 
awoke a faint hope in her heart. For my- 
self, I had a thorough respect for the resolute 
young fellow, and wished him abundant 
success. 

But the two weeks went by in a bustle of 
preparation, and nothing at all transpired. 
Claribel’s father never wavered in his deter- 
mination ; though he must have seen how his 
daughter drooped and faded, like a lily 
touched by the early frosts. He loved her 
tenderly, but looked upon her as a simple, 
senseless child, whom it was his duty in all 
things to control. Archibald Ashcroft was 
a sober, settled man, and would make her a 
good husband; besides, he was very wealthy, 


and wealth went a great ways with Mr. Clax- » 


ton. So he made up his mind that she must 
marry him, and he was a man who stuck to 
his determination. 

At last the morning of our departure came, 
for, as a matter of course, I accompanied 
Claribel; and a dreary morning it was, in the 
early part of December. The streets were 
thickly coated with snow, and a fine sharp 
rain, mingled with stinging glints of ice, fell 
incessantly, freezing to a crust, and render- 
ing the travelling anything but pleasant. We 
hoped that Mr. Ashcroft would not come, 
but our hopes were vain; he was there at the 
appointed moment, with his luxurious trav- 
elling carriage, lined with costly furs, and 
warmed by a portable stove. There was no 
excuse for refusing to accompany him, so we 
went, 

“Your wardrobe shall follow you, Claribel, 
and I will be down myself in good time for 
the wedding,” said her father cheerily, as he 
kissed her good-by ; then turning to his futute 
son-in-law, “ you must be very tender of my 
little girl, Archibald,” he said, with more 
genuine feeling than I had ever seen him 
manifest before, “and try and win back the 
roses to her cheeks—she is looking delicate 
of late.” 

“The country air will improve her,” he 
said, blandly, bowing and smiling at Claribel, 
but there was no tenderness in his cold eye 
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no fond tremor in his voice; and that old, 
impenetrable cloud hung blackly as ever 
upon his brow. 

Claribel shuddered, and drew back in the 
corner of the carriage, and then I saw her 
start and tremble, and finally burst into tears, 
as she caught sight of Frank Davenport, 
standing on an opposite corner, waving his 
hatidkerchief in token of farewell. I felt very 
indignant, and had a strong inclination to 
pitch Mr. Archibald Ashcroft headlong from 
his own carriage, but I managed to keep it 
in subjection. 

Over long leagues of dreary, desolate wood- 
land, with the icy snow crunching beneath 
our carriage wheels, and the sharp rain tink- 
ling against the windows; past groves of 
gloomy pines, and rugged mountain spurs, 
across a dark and bottomless river, rolling in 
foaming torrents beneath a tottering bridge; 
and we came out into the high road, which 
brought us in full view of the old mansion. 

“There’s Ashcroft Hall—your future home, 
Claribel,” remarked Mr. Ashcroft, with a very 
polite bow, and a very gracious smile. 

‘Claribel glanced out at the ancient-looking 
pile of buildings, and then back at the river; 
with an expression in her blue eyes, which 
seemed to indicate that of the two, she pre- 
ferred the black current of the latter. I began 
to have fears for her, mild and passive as she 
was. Just at nightfall, we drove up to the 
arched gateway which led through to the 
front entrance. 

The building was an old-fashioned stone 
one, immense and heavy, its black sloping 
roofs coated with ice ; the huge chimneys, and 
the thick stone casements of the windows, 
covered with a clinging species of moss or 
lichen, that gave them a very sombre aspect. 
The long porticoes were all enclosed with 
close lattice-work, and every door and win- 
dow wore the barred and bolted look of a 
prison. An owl was hooting near at hand, 
and a wild wind swept up from the river, 
clanking the bare branches of the trees, and 
rushing round the bleak gables, with a wail- 
ing cry that might have come from the lips 
ofa Banshee. Claribel clung to my arm ina 
tremor of nervous horror. 

“Eunice, Eunice,” she whispered, “how 
can I live here 2” 

Archibald ran up the steps, and rapped 
with the butt of his whip, against the massive 
oaken door. Several moments passed—but 
there was no answer. He rapped again, so 
loudly, that the rooks began to stir in the 
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treetops; and an old hound shook himself in 
his kennel, and gave 2 feeble yelp. Then, 
there was a sound of footsteps along the stone 
floor of the passage; a number of bolts and 
bars were withdrawn, and Mrs. Patterson the 
house-keeper swung open the heavy door, 
and admitted us. An antiquated negress con- 
ducted us through a long, dimly lighted hall, 
into a large, dreary-looking apartment, whith 
possessed but one single attraction, a glowing 
fire; but after a while, another was 
added, in the shape of a sumptuous supper. 

Thus, you see, we were snugly domiciled 
in Ashcroft Hall, very sorely against our 
inclination. But our entertainment wis 
princely, our chambers magnificent; and the 
master of the mansion exerted himself to 
make the days pass pleasantly; inventing all 
manner of games and in-door amusements, 
and driving us out, whenever the faintest 
gleam of sunshine struggled through the 
gloomy pine-forests that surrounded the Hall. 
But in spite of all his efforts, the days were 
insufferably tedious, and would have been 
absolutely unendurable, but for the society of 
our ‘uncle, an old and very infirm maa, ir 
that sunay stage of life, second childhood, 
who took a great fancy to Claribel, and never 
wearied of having us in his chamber. 4 

At last, for in this world everything comes 
to an end one time or other, the Christmas 
holidays began to near us; and gradually the 
old Hall filled with guests; stately country 
gentlemen and their dames, gallant youths, 
and blushing damsels, invited to partake of 
the festivities of the coming wedding. In the 
spacious kitchens, under Mrs, Patterson’s 
skillful supervision, the most extravagant 
culinary preparations were being carried on; 
everything was to be on the grandest and 
most extensive scale. 

In the meantime, poor Claribel hid herself 
in her chamber, with a cheek that grew whiter 
and whiter each day; turning in disgust from 
every allusion to her approaching marriage; 
and gazing from the lofty windows over the 
black line of the pine forest, in the direction 
of her old home, with a mouraful wistfulness 
in her blue eyes that almost broke my heart. 
I racked my brain to discover some way of 
saving her from a doom that seemed worse 
than death, but in vain, for to all my expostu- 
lations, she returned her old answer; she 
could not disobey her father. 

In due time her bridal trousseau came 
down, and a magnificent one it was. Mr, 
Claxton had been lavish to a fault. The bri- 
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dal robe was of the richest and finest make 
and fabric; and then there were silks and 
satins, and flowers and laces, and jewels with- 
out number; and in addition to all these, 
Mr. Archibald presented his intended bride 
with an entire set of diamonds, worth in them- 


-selves a handsome fortune. 


But Claribel looked upon all these treasures, 
that under other circumstances would nearly 
have turned her girlish brain, with sad eyes, 
in which there was no gleam of pleasure; to 
her, they were the garments of sacrifice, not 
the sacred robes of happy bridalhood. On 
the day before the wedding, Christmas eve, 
we looked them over, and arranged them on 
the bed and lounges in the bridal chamber, 
which adjoined our spacious bed-chamber, 
They made an imposing array, the gleaming 
robes, and lucid pearls, and flashing diamonds, 
Then, as the wintry evening had already 
closed in, we ordered our Abigail to light 
our shaded night-lamp, and Claribel and I 
sat down before the glowing embers to have 
a last consultation. 

She was to be married in the morning— 
Christmas morning; and then there was to 
be the grandest kind of an entertainment. 
Her father, accompanied by a number of their 
city friends, had already arrived. The Hall 
was literally packed with guests—there was 
not a spare room left, except the bridal cham- 
ber; and that opened into the hall, just be- 
yond the one we occupied. The door was 
open, and we could see it, from where we sat, 
like a very bower of beauty, but alas, not of 
love. It was freshly papered with pure, pearl 
white, edged with gilt and azure—the curtains 
were white satin, lined with azure, and held 
back by golden bands; the carpet, chairs, 
lounges, even the very footstools, showed the 
same delicate colors; and in the centre of all 
stood the bridal couch, a mass of downy lace, 
with a smiling Cupid, his dimpled limbs all 
wreathed with roses, holding up the satin 
curtains that flowed to the floor in gorgeous, 
gleaming waves. 

Claribel glanced towards this beautiful 
teniple once in a while, with a repressed 
shudder. At last she said, shivering, and 
drawing closer to the fire: 

“Shut that door, Eunice, please—I don’t 
want to see it—’tis nothing but mockery.” 

I arose and closed the door, and as I did 
80, there was a slight, rustling sound within, 
and something between a squeak and a gibber. 
Claribel dropped the comb with which she was 
straightening out her golden tresses, asking 
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I am not easily frightened, indeed, I pride 
myself upon my unfeminine firmness and 


courage. I am quite sure that I haven’t any 


nerves at all. But I confess to having ex- 
perienced a queer little thrill, at that strange, 
squeaking gibber; but I answered carelessly 
enough: 

“©, a rat in the wainscoting, Claribel— 
don’t be such a coward.” 

She picked up her comb, and laughed a 
little hysterical laugh as she went on binding 
up her pretty hair; but I noticed that she 
continued to glance nervously, from time to 
time, towards the dusky corners of the spa- 
cious chamber. 

“T don’t know,” she said at last, folding her 
hands on her lap, and speaking slowly and 
thoughtfully, “it may be a ghost, Eunice— 
for I believe this old house is haunted. Old 
Christie says it is—she told me about it the 
first week I came.” 

“Why, Claribel,” I laughed, “I did not 
think you were so silly.” 

“No, no, I’m not silly,” she went on—with 
a strange, vacant look in her blue eyes, that 
sent a chill to my heart—“I believe every 
word of it; she says she has lived here for 
years, and has seen it time after time.” 

“Claribel, are you crazy? Seen what?” 

“Why, the ghost to be sure. Her ghost— 

his wife, you know. He treated her unkindly 
broke her heart, and now she comes 
back to haunt him, trailing her white robes 
through the rooms, and moaning and gibber- 
ing, till no one in the house can sleep.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Claribel,” I exclaimed, 
with an uncomfortable feeling that a white, 
ghostly figure might be just behind the back 
of my chair, “don’t talk such nousense—I 
never heard that Archibald Ashcroft was 
unkind to his first wife.” 

“Yes he was,” she went on, in a rambling 
kind of way; “she was a pretty, happy girl 
when she came here; but his cruelty, and 
this dreadful old house, killed her—and now 
she comes back. I heard her last nigift, 
Eunice, and saw a glimpse of her face—such 
asad face.” 

“ Claribel!” 

“Tis true, Eunice—I wasn’t asleep—I 
didn’t dream it. I awoke suddenly, and 
heard a soft rustling sound, and a low moan, 
and then a white, sad face flitted through the 
darkness. I saw it—I didn’t dream it, Eunice, 
Poor girl—she died so young, Christie says— 
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and he did even stay with her at the last, I 
pity her so much. I shall die soon, Eunice— 
as soon as youall go away and leave me. 
I wont come back—unless,” with a sad smile, 
“TI come back to our old home—and to you.” 

T actually believed she was going mad, and 
the thought filled me with unspeakable 
terror. 

“Claribel,” I cried, catching her in my 
arms, and covering her cold, white face with 
tears and kisses, “ you shall not marry Archi- 
bald Ashcroft,” 


She shook her head mournfully, going over 


the old story again. 

“O yes, I must marry him—there’s no help 
for it. I cannot disobey my father, Eunice, 
The wedding robes are made, and everything 
is in readiness ;—yes, yes, I must marry him 
in the morning—Christmas morning, too! O 
Eunice, do you remember the merry Christ- 
mas mornings we have spent together? But 
they are all over now, and by the time 
another one comes round, I shall be with her 
—and then poor Frank will grieve so! I care 
more for him than I do for myself. I did 
hope he would do something; and once this 
evening, when the guests were coming, I 
thought I saw his face—but it was all fancy, 
a foolish fancy. I shall never see Lim again: 
he could not save me, poor fellow—and ’tis a 
sin for me to think of himnow. But, Eunice, 
by-and-by, when all is over, you must tell him 
I sent him my love and good-by, and hoped 
he might be very happy.” 

The tears flowed softly over her white 
cheeks, and her little, childish hands lay fold- 
ed on her lap, The sight of her hopeless 
grief pained me inexpressibly, and I made up 
my mind to raise heaven and earth the next 
morning, in my efforts to save her. They 
should not sacrifice her tender, young heart; 
I would forbid the unholy marriage at the 
very altar. But I said nothing to her, not 
wishing to raise her hopes, when in all proba- 
bility I should fail. So we continued to sit 
there, over the expiring embers, she talking, 
and sobbing in a childish, incoherent manner, 
At last, however, she began to weary; her. 
blue eyes grew heavy, and her head drooped 
upon my shoulder. 

“Go to bed, Claribel,” I said; “you are 
weary—a good nap will do you good, and 
mayhap something may turn up by the 
morrow—stranger things have happened.” 


She smiled, and her smile was sadder and 


more touching than any tears could have 
been. 
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“No, dear,” she said, “’tis too late now— 
my fate is sealed—but I will lie down, for my 
head aches badly.” 

I assisted her in disrobing, and putting on 
her white night garments; and then she went 
through with her usual devotions, and climb- 
ed into the high, old-fashioned bed. I looped 
back the heavy silk curtains, and sat down 
beside her, soothing her burning brow with 
my hand. Ina little while she was sound 
asleep; her breath coming in short, quivering 
gasps, like a grieved child’s. My solicitude 
for her was sufficient to keep me awake, but 
something else affected me, something that I 
could not define, a kind of dread or appre- 
hension. I went back to the fireplace, and 
threw on a fresh billet of wood. It was 
somewhere near midnight, as well as I can 
remember, and without the night was grow- 
ing dark and stormy. I could hear the winds 
rising, and beating and rushing round the 
gables, and shrieking away through the hills 
and over the snowy valleys; and at intervals, 
the owls hooting from their haunts in the 
ivied porches, and the night hawks scream- 
ing in the depths of the pine-forest, and the 
river gurgling and rushing along its rocky 
channel. It was certainly a desolate Christ- 
mas eve, wholly unlike the jovial ones I had 
hitherto known. 

T sat there an hour, perhaps, gazing into the 
glowing coals, and listening—listening for 
something that was to come. An inexpli- 
cable dread seemed to overshadow me; a dull 
sickening apprehension of some coming ter- 
ror. I started to my feet in real affright, and 
glanced round the shadowy room with dis- 
tended eyes. There was nothing to be seen 
but the flickering shadows, nosound, save the 
nibble of a mouse in the wainscot, and Clari- 
bel’s sobbing breath. Heartily ashamed of 
myself, I took up a book, and sat down. It 
chanced to be one of Poe’s weird creations, 
and in a few moments I had read myself into 
a shiver of actual fear. I could have cried 
from real vexation; for, as I have said, I 
prided myself upon my unfeminine strength 
and courage; and here Iwas, trembling and 
starting like a silly school-girl. Claribel her- 
selfcould not have done worse. Throwing 
aside the book, I walked the length of the 
room once or twice, and then sat down ina 
huge, cushioned rocker, just opposite the 
door of the bridal chamber. Swaying back- 
ward and forward, and listening to the dis- 
mal roar of the storm, I fell into a kind of 
semi-unconsciousness, not sleep, and not 
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positive wakefulness, which lasted, perhaps, 
fifteen minutes. Then, all of a sudden, I 
was roused, as if by an electric shock, into 
the most painful expectation. Every nerve 
in my body tingled with intense horror; and 
the perspiration broke out upon my face and 
hands, in great, clammy drops. 

Then I became clearly conscious of some 
approaching presence, of a low, rustling 
sound; and slowly the door of the bridal 
chamber swung open, and dimly revealed, 
in the subdued light, I saw a tall figure, 
draped in flowing white, with long, black 
locks streaming round a ghostly face, and 
eyes, whose concentrated gaze seemed to 
burn into my very soul. It was the ghost, 
her ghost. Claribel had told me truly! A 
strange, awful terror seemed to paralyze my 
very soul. I could not move—scarcely 
breathe; the very functions of life seemed 
suspended, as I sat in the deep rocker, gazing 
with fascinated eyes upon the terrible vision. 
For a moment or two it stood still, its burn- 
ing eyes fixed upon me; then with a squeak- 
ing, gibbering cry, that curdled the blood in 
my veins, it fled back into the bridal chamber, 
trailing and rustling its long robes after it. 

Still I sat there, powerless to move or 
speak; I, Eunice Brown, who had boasted of 
my strength and courage. I saw it flitting 
over the velvet carpets, with a mincing, 
noiseless tread; then it trailed back and 
forth before the gilted mirrors, smiling and 
gibbering ina manner so awfully unearthly, 
that I really thought the sight would drive 
me mad. Claribel slept on in blissful uncon- 
sciousness; I could hear her quivering 
breath, and see her long tresses gleaming on 
the white pillow, from where I sat; the winds 
wailed without, and the snow and ice tinkled 
against the window; the fire on the hearth 
burned down to a heap of embers; and still 
Isat there, patiently watching my ghostly 
visitor. Once or twice she lifted the snowy 
drapery of the bridal couch, gibbering and 
gesticulating all the while; and then she 
took up the bridal robe and began to ex- 
amjne it, raising the rich folds, and making 
manifestations of admiration that would have 
been ludicrous, but for their awful and dis- 
gusting unearthliness. After a while, she 
crossed over to the jewel stand, and the open 
casket containing the magnificent diamonds, 
which Archibald Ashcroft had presented to 
Claribel only a few days before, seemed to 
attract her attention. An alarming change 
came over her ghostly face; her hollow eyes 
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flamed with anger, and her bloodless lips 
trembled. Snatching them up, she secreted 
them in her bosom, with a terrible ery ;—not 
loud, for it did not waken Claribel, but so 
full of fiendish hate and pain, that the bare 
memory of it will thrill me with unspeakable 
horror to my dying day. 

But the ery, terrible as it was, brought me 
to my senses, and as she tugned her glaring 
face towards. me, realized the first time, 
the truth of my position. I was not in the 
presence of a ghost—an apparition, as I had 
foolishly believed at first, but of a maniac. 
While the knowledge dispelled my feelings of 
supernatural terror, it did not at all add to 
my comfort, or sense of safety. I knew well 
enough who and what I had to deal with, for 
I had had some little experience with the 
insane before. A ghost might have been 
more terrific, but it would have been far less 
dangerous to cope with. 
.  Inan instant, after the truth flashed upon 

me, my old courage and somewhat reckless 
daring revived; and I felt a kind of pleasur- 
able excitement in the extreme danger of my 
situation. With my eyes fixed upon the 
strange being, ghost or devil, whichever she 
might be, I sat perfectly immovable, deter- 
mined to watch and await her actions. After 
having secreted the diamonds in her bosom, 
her angry eyes turned from me to the couch 
where Claribel slept; and with a slow and 
cautious movement, she drew a long, gleam- 
ing, double-edged knife from beneath the folds 
of her robe, and sitting down in the centre of 
the bridal chamber, took off her slipper, and 
began to sharpen the edge on its sole; laugh- 
ing and gibbering, and nodding her head 
from side to side, with a kind of fiendish 
enjoyment. 

From her actions, I was able to judge 
correctly what object she had in view; I was 
certain that she meditated the murder of 
Claribel, and that she was in some way con- 
nected with Archibald Ashcroft. Jealousy 
was plainly written ou her haggard face, and 
in her gleaming eyes, when she snatched up 
and concealed the diamonds. I understood 
the case well enough, but what to do—that 
was the puzzle. If I moved, she might 
attack and overpower me, for a maniac’s 
strength is always superior to that of a sane 
person; and then all would be over with 
Claribel. If I shrieked for help, she might 
accomplish her dreadful work before it could 
reach us. The outer door, leading to the hall 
and the stairway, was locked and bolted by 
14 
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escape—and to awaken Claribel, and get her 
into a nervous fright, would be to seal her 
doom. I could do nothing but sit there and 
watch her, as she gibbered and gesticulated, 
and sharpened her knife. She made a start- 
ling picture, sitting thus in the gleaming 
gorgeousness of the bridal chamber, a picture 
that would have made Archibald Asheroft 
pale, in spite of his haughty bearing. Slowly, 
O how slowly, the moments crept by. Clar- 
ibel slept on—the storm raved without, and 
the maniac whetted her gleaming knife. At 
last she arose, and began to cross the room, 
in the direction of Olaribel’s couch, with a 
stealthy, catlike tread, the glittering weap on 
firmly grasped in her right hand. Another 
moment, and the keen blade would be plung- 
ed into that fair, unconscious bosom. She 
had almost crossed the room; her eyes were 
fixed upon the sleeping girl, and the deadly 
blade was uplifted to strike. I threw myself 
from the chair with the intention of seizing 
her by the hands, but she was too quick for 
me. Eluding my grasp, she darted back into 
the bridal chamber, with an angry cry. I 
knew that there was not a moment to lose, 
and I caught the door by its ivory knob, and 
jerked it swiftly together. But it opened and 
locked on the inner side, and I could do 
nothing but hold it together with what 
strength I could command. And what was 
my strength in comparison to hers? I felt 
her seize it from the inner side, and jerk it 
back with a force, that well-nigh drew the 
polished knob from my hands. But I fell 
upon my knees, holding on with all my might, 
and at the same time calling for help, with 
all the power of voice I could command. 

My cries awakened Claribel, and she sprang 
from the bed, and rushed to my side with 
eager questions. I explained as muth to her 
as I could, and entreated her to aid me in 
holding the door together, as the only means 
of saving her life. She tried, trembling and 
faint with terror, but her dimpled hands 
slipped off powerless. I felt the ivory knob 
slowly but surely passing from: my frantic 
grasp, and knew that in another moment the 
maniac woman’s superior strength would 
overcome me; andI called for help with all 
the frantic terror of despair. But the outer 
doors were closed and bolted, and no one 
could enter, without bursting through; and I 
greatly feared that deliverance would come 
too late. But I continued to hold on, and to 
call for help, urging Claribel to aid me. But 


Claribel’s precaution;—I saw no avenue of 
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it was impossible for her to do anything but 
‘to wring her hands, and cling to me in the 


‘most extravagant affright. Suspense is a 


dreadful thing; I realized it in its full mean- 
ing during those few moments; hours they 
seemed, as the ivory knob slipped through my 
hands, and the door of the bridal chamber 
swung open, revealing the ghostly vision 
with her murderous weapon upraised. 

At'the sight of Claribel, who stood just 
behind me, struck dumb and immovable with 
‘surprise and fear, she uttered a hideous cry, 
and bounded forward. I threw myself before 
her, but she hurled me aside, as if I had been 
a child; and seizing Olaribel by the arm, 
raised the knife to strike. Another instant, 
the half of an instant, and its keen blade 
would have been buried in her white bosom, 
but simultaneously with her swift movement, 
a thundering crash splintered and shattered 
the door, and Frank Davenport rushed in, 
just in time to hold and’ stay the uplifted 
murderous hand. 


Afier that, there followed a scene of inde- 
scribable confusion and consternation. The 
guests ran shrieking up and down the long 
halls, the servants crowded in with staring 
eyes and eager questions, and Claribel was 
borne out, as white and limp as a broken 
lily. Then Mr. Claxton came, and with him, 
Archibald Ashcroft and our old uncle. In 
the centre of the gleaming bridal chamber, 
with the gorgeous garments and flashing 
jewels scattered round her, sat the poor ma- 
niac, bound like aculprit. Archibald started 
back, and grew deadly white, as his eyes fell 
upon her; and the old man tottered forward 
with a sharp cry. 

“Annette,” he said, “Annette come back 
from her grave—is it her ghost?—what does 
it mean, Eunice ?” 

I camé forward, with a brief explanation of 
all that had taken place. The old man turn- 
ed towards bis son, with a stern face. 

“ How is this, Archibald?” he questioned, 
sternly. But Archibald made no answer, 
and. was turning to leave the room, when 
Claribel’s father caught him by the shoulder. 

“ Explain, sir’ he said, hoarsely, his face 
black with passion, “who and what is that 
woman ?” 

The poor creature looked up with a lucid 
gleam in her eyes. 

“Tm his wife,” she said, pitifully; “ he mar- 
ried me—and made me love him—and then 
he shut me up in a dark room—till I went 
mad. And my diamonds,” she went on, 
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taking the gems from her bosom, “that I 
wore on my wedding day; he give ’em to her 
—and he wanted to marry her—but he 
shan’t—I'il kill her—I’ll kill her.” 

' The lurid glare came back to her eyes, and 
she struggled to free herself, and regain her 
weapon. Mr. Claxton tarned towards his 
intended son-in-law with a terrible frown 
upon his brow. 

«Is this truef'sir?” he questioned, sternly; 
“is that woman your wife?” 

Archibald said nothing, but his old father 
answered for him. 

“Yes,” he said, tears coursing down his 
cheeks, “ she’s his wife—his own, lawful wife 
—but I thought she was dead years ago— 
they told me she was—or I never would have 
consented to his marrying that pretty, blue- 
eyed thing. Archibald, Archibald, you’ve 
done a great wrong to your poor, crazed 
wife—but, thank God, Claribel is saved; this 
dreadful secret has not come out too late.” — 

Archibald turned away with a smothered 
oath, and strode down the broad stairway. 
Then the whole story must perforce be told, 
in order to quiet the curious guests. It was 
short and simple. Archibald Ashcroft had 
married early in life, and injudiciously; 
married a beautiful but ignorant girl, of 
whom he tired almost before the honey-moon 
was over. His cruel indifference turned her 
weak brain; and then giving out that she 
was dead, he imprisoned her in a remote 
wing of the old Hall, and made up his mind 
to marry his beautiful and wealthy cousin. 
The news of the wedding preparations com- 
ing to the poor creature’s ears, her womanly 
jealousy was roused; aud with a maniac’s 
cunning she sought to avenge herself upon 
her beautiful rival. . 

Mr. Claxton trembled when the dreadful 
story was ended, and turned towards his 
young book-keeper with a white face. 

“And you, sir?” he asked, haughtily, “ who 
bid you to the wedding ?” 

“| followed unbidden, sir—because I loved 
your daughter, and wished to save her.” 

“How did you know she was in danger?” 

“Any woman, about to be forcibly married 
to a man she cannot love, is in danger, sir!” 

Mr. Claxton winced beneath his calm 
glance and truthful words, and just at that 
juncture, I beckoned him from the room. On 
a lounge, in an adjoining apartment, Claribel 
lay, as white as her spotless night-robes, and 
to all appearance lifeless. 

“See there, sir,” I said, pointing to her 
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still face, “ what your unrelenting cruelty has 
brought her to—I’m afraid the  maniac’s 
knife was not needed to end her hapless life.” 

He fell on his knees beside her, and raised 
her slight form to his bosom, with & tender 
memory in his heart, perhaps, of another like 
her; her young mother, whose golden head 
was at rest beneath the winter snows. 

“ Claribel, Claribel,” he murmured, sobbing 
over her like a child, “only wake up and 
speak to me, and I'll never be cruel again— 
you shall have it all your own way, darling.” 

And as if his promise called back the life 
to her fluttering pulses, Claribel opened her 
blue eyes and smiled. 

“O, such a dream,” she murmured, “sucha 
dreadful dream as I had—but, thank God, it 
is over.” 

The next morning, Christmas morning, 
dawned clear and cloudless, with a golden 
glitter of sunlight, and a jubilant outburst of 
bells, We were going home—back to our 
genial city home, that our bearis so yearned 
for. Making my early toilet, I went to the 
mirror to brush out my hair, my glossy, black 
braids in which I took such pride; and lo! 
they were thickly streaked with silver! My 
night of terror had left its traces behind it. 

“ Look here, Claribel,” I called, holding up 
my poor locks for inspection, “I may hang 
up my fiddle now—I’m an old maid in truth, 


“T've lost my corner by the household hearth, 
Behind the heads of children!” 
And, foolish, tender-hearted thing, she 
actually sat down and cried about it. , 
We returned to our city home that day, 


leaving the dismal old Hall and Mr. Archi-' 


bald and his poor maniac wife behind us. 
* Ina few weeks, Claribel had her roses and 
her sunny smiles back again; and one even- 
ing in early springtime, when the primroses 
and snowdrops were in bloom, and the 
broad tulip leaves and sweet-smelling hya- 


cinths were shooting up on the garden © 


borders, we had a wedding, and a real, old- 
fashioned, happy one. 

And who do you think the happy céuple 
were? Why, our silly little Claribel and 
her deliverer, Frank Davenport. Mr. Clax- 
ton behaved handsomely, for the very next 
week after the wedding, he took Frank into 
his mercantile house, as a junior partner. 

I am an old maid still, and I wear my 
white locks under a muslin cap now. But I 
am wholly content, and as happy, perhars, as 
if I had a husband to please, and to sew on 


buttons for. But then, I believe that women 
have “a natural disposition towards slavery; 
they are never so blessed, as when they have 
amaster, Once in a while, when the violets 
are in bloom, and the ring-doves are building 
their nests, I get to dreaming of my girlhood, 
and of the hopes I once cherished, and drop 
a regretful tear over that night of terror, 
which bleached my black braids, and sealed 
my doom as an old maid; yet I am far from 
being unhappy. 

I live with Frank and Claribel, and pet 
their little responsibilities; and when they 
gather round me, clamoring, with uplifted, 
rosy faces, for a story, I invariably get up 


some new changes on my “ Night of Terror!” 


LOst IN THE snow. 
With longing heart doth Lucy wait 
Through evening's slowly deepening shade; 
Yet comes he not—the garden gate 2 
Remaineth closed. “ Heart, why afraid? 
He knows his way across the wold, 
Though deep the snow and keen the cold, , 
Though in the frost-king’s icy fold 
The lakes and streams lie pale and still, 
And round the pathway o’er the hill 
The mist-wreaths gather uncontrolled.” 


The morning dawns, Through frosted pane 
The dim light creeps with sluggish pace; 
Yet hears she not his blithesome strain, 
Yet sees she not his well-known face. 
All night, in vigil sad and lone, 
With quivering lip and sobbing moan, 
She watched and prayed for him—her own, 
Whose ever tender, earnest care 
Had rendered life more bright and fair, 
And love's fond wings around her thrown. 


But, hark! that noise—that hurrying tread! 
Those hasty whispers hushed and low! 
Her woman’s heart grows faint with dread: 
What burden bear they through the snow? 
One glance—one loud and ringing wail; 
No need have they to breathe the tale, 
How—when the search began to fail— 
With limbs outstretched in frozen rest, 


With features on snow pillow pressed, 
They found him in the distant vale. 


“Can this be death?” Ay, so they say; 

But why that start—that changing eye? 

“ He is not dead: not dead, I say! 

His heart yet throbs—he will not die!’’ 
And even so. When Christmas came, 
With holly wreaths and ruddy flame, 

His subjects’ wealth of smiles to claim, 

A home of thankful joy he found, 

Where love with golden links had bound 
Two hearts, two souls, in life’s great aim. 
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Open the door of his narrow cell ! 
Fling it wide in the clanging gloom! 

Once the sound struck like a knell, 
But now—come forth from thy living tomb! 


Ah, my Lazarus, hither come! 
No crowd, no Christ divinely sweet, 
‘Mary nor Martha, breathless, dumb 
With joy thy living eyes to meet. 


Only thy mother presses near, 
Stretching her eager hands to thee, 
Hailing with many a gratéful tear 
The gracious word that sets thee free. 


Off with the sbameful livery !—raise 
Thine eyes unfearingly !—for now 
No mandate can avert thy gaze, 
No iron rule abase thy brow. 


Speak—not a whisper, but loud and clear; 
Step—not the lock-step, cramped and slow; 
But leap from the bounds ; thou hast none to fear; 

Thou art free to come and free to go. 


Out !—what matters the driving storm? 
It comes straight down from the skies, my son ; 
The blast is cold, but our hearts are warm: 
There is snow, but never a bar nor stone. 


God bless the hearts that offer thee 
Their love or aid—and love is aid! 
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“PARDONED.” 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


God bless the hand that fearlessly 
In greeting in thy hand is laid! 


But for those who bar thy path, my boy, 

For thoce who sneer and turn away— 
Nay, nay, no curee; besides, this joy! 

For, dear, thou art free of the world to-day! 


O beloved, in this happy hour, 
Far be anger from me and thee; 
Bury the past—let the future flower 
Untouched by its bitter memory. 


Hand in hand we will walk, my son, 
Never a bar between us more, 

Till, side by side, when our work is done, 
We rest with the daisies growing o’er. 


Then, when we stand with a sudden pause, 
Mate at the Heavenly Father’s feet, 
‘Humbly laying our waiting cause 
Before the one just judgment-seat; 


All we have suffered, hoped, forgiven, 
All we have sinned in hate or wrong, 
Every height toward which we've striven, 

Each fall in the way so hard and long; 


All these thronging for witnesses— 
O, how glad will the sentence be, 
If Heavenly Mercy, bending to bless, 
Should seal its “ pardoned,” on thee and me! 


GouLp had planned her winter:— 
she would teach the school at Vergenne, 
board with her Aunt Laura in the village, 
have & comfortable time and money enough 
in the spring to buy her a new riding ‘habit 
and a saddle for Rick her pony; the old one 
was getting shabby. To be sure, she never 
had taught school—or, in fact, earned a cent 
of money in her life—but she liked her plan. 

It never came to pass. Before she had en- 
gaged the school, she received a letter from 
her sister Willhemena in Boston : 


« “My dear,—we want you to make us a visit 
this winter. Furbish up some pretty dresses 
and come down next week. Be sure and be 


EDEN’S PROPOSALS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


ready then, for Major Orgtivie, Jack’s friend, 
is going up the eastern road on a visit to his 
relatives, and will stop at Vergenne coming 
back, and escort you down if you are prepared, 
ete., ete. WILL. LEFARGE.” 


Eden was in ecstasies. The school-teach- 
ing and the new side-saddle were instantly 
forgotten. Sister Will had resided in Boston 
two years and Eden had never visited her; in 
fact, the girl had never entered a city in her 
life. Dr. Lefarge was rich—she would have 
a luxurious time. Why, it was as grand as 
any air-castle she had ever raised in her life! 

Then she began to get ready. Every dress 
in her wardrobe was taken from the rack and 
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lain out upon the bed for inspection. Her 
black silk was, of course, just the thing; her 
gray travelling dress hadn’t been worn but 
once—and her blue silk was nearly new. But 
innumerable berages and delaines wanted re- 
trimming, and she must have a new wrapper 
of red thibet with quilted facings. It would 
match so nicely with her black chenelle net, 
and velvet, rosetted slippers. Deep crimson 
and wine-colors were very becoming to Eden’s 
fair face and amber hair. 

Eden was deep in mantua-makiag mysteries 
fof six days. On the seventh she was waiting 
at Vergenne station for Major Orgilvie. She 
really had not had time to think about her 
escort. When the stage left her at the sta- 
tion, she walked about and thought, for the 
first time, what if Major Orgilvie did not 
come ? 

The train was late. It was very tedious 
waiting, and she began to grow anxious. She 
was not an experienced traveller, or she would 
have taken the matter philosophically; in- 
stead, she walked the little, cold, cheerless 
waiting-room, and wondered, nervously, what 
her escort would be like, provided he made 
his appearance. She was glad she hadn’t any 
boxes and bundles to be disposed of; she had 
already checked her trunks, and hadn’t even a 
travelling bag in,her hand, Small articles of 
baggage always exasperated men; that she 
knew by brief experiences with her father, 
But what if Major Orgilvie didn’t come? 
Why, then, she must take the train alone. 
She could travel alone, she believed, though 
she had never done so. 

Having made this resolve, she was more 
uneasy than ever, and walked restlessly from 
window to window, watching and listening 
‘for the train. It was a gloomy fall day, and 
pretty soon rain began to tap against the 
panes. 

There were two or three other passengers 
waiting in the room, but they were all men. 
One was a farmer with a blue frock and im- 
mense cowhide boots; another, a pale young 
man, who went about, whistling softly, and 
reading the railroad notices upon the walls; 
a third, a fat old gentleman who dozed by 
the fire. A fourth was an energetic-looking, 
middle-aged man who was busily employed in 
pencilling something in a memorandum book 
—glancing through the window, from time to 
time, to see if the smoke of the engine showed 
over the distant hill. He was buttoned into 
a huge overcoat, wore an oilskin covering to 
his cap, and looked generally independent of 


circumstances, inclading the weather, Eden, 
trying very hard to keep her impatience and 
anxiety under control, envied him, 

When the train had been. due ten midutes 
he put his memorandum book into an inside 


pocket and went upon the platform in the . 


rain, coolly buttoning himself more thoroughly 
into his great overcoat. Ashe stood there, 
watching for the train, Eden, from the win- 
dow, observed his face. 

It was one. of the strongest, darkest, most 
dauntless and resolute faces she had ever 
seen. The eyes were black and piercing, the 
nose Roman, the mouth concealed by the 
heavy moustache, which, trimmed squarely 
across it, yet showed its lines to be firm and 
decided. The beard was thick and coal-black, 
and covered the whole lower face, The figure 
was tall and strong, the manner quiet, 
thoughtful, and observant, This stern, prac- 
tical-looking, man Eden would never have 
noticed, but she really had nothing else to 
look at. The rain was falling so heavily as 
to blur all the landscape. 

This man was not at all a young lady’s 
beau ideal of a chevalier, neither did Eden 
Gould have any idea that he was Major Or- 
gilvie, until, as the whistle of the approaching 
train sounded in the distance, he stopped in 
his walk, opened the door and said: ° 

“ Miss Gould, the train is coming; are you 
ready ?” 

“ Yes sir,’ Eden syllabled, unconscious, in 
her surprise, of making any response. 

“You have your checks and tickets, I see.” 

“T have.” 

“ Come then, if you please.” 

“ Why, I never saw such a man!” said Eden 
indignantly to herself as she followed Major 
Orgilvie to a car. 

He placed her aboard the cars and took a 
seat beside her. The train started, rushed 
onward, and Eden sat dazed—too bewildered 
to look at her companion, who took no notice 
of her, whatever, until he pulled the memo- 
randum book from his pocket aud went to 
figuring again. With the book a newspaper 
came out, which he handed to Eden. Evi- 


dently considering her provided for, he fell 


into the most profound calculations and chi- 
rographical jottings. 

“ T shall have a nice time if all Will’s friends 
are like this,” thought Eden, when. they had 
ridden about half an hour, and her compan- 
jon had vouchsafed her never a word. Her 
mind reverted to the scene in the depot, 

“He never once looked at me,” said she, 
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“If I were to change places with this hook- 
nosed old lady behind me,I wonder if he’d 
the difference.” 

Eden had been the belle of Vergenne, was 
very pretty, a little spirited, and inclined to 
be sullen as she sat looking through the misty 
window-pane at the indistinct landscape. 

“T never saw a major before,” thought she, 
“and I don’t like majors.” ‘ 

Having come to this conclusion, Eden re- 
signed herself to her fate—read the news- 
paper,examined the bonnet of the lady before 
her, studied the face of a very handsome 
gentleman who was reading the January 
Atlantic, and wondered if the young lady 
with curls and the young man with a mous- 
tache who sat together behind her were in 
company, or only railroad acquaintances; 
still she could not ignore her companion’ as 
entirely as she wished. A feeling of resent- 
ment against him swelled in her heart. 

At length he put away his memorandum 
book, looked down at her, and she observed 
that he was about to speak. 

“You are going to visit your sister, Mrs. 


“TI should think you might find the city 
very pleasant this winter,” seeming to see for 
the first time Miss Gould’s white forehead 
and curling lashes, and looking at them atten- 
tively. 

“T think I shall enjoy it,” replied Eden. 

Thus the first conversation between Major 
Orgilvie and Miss Gould ended. The major 
fell into a profound abstraction, and his charge 
twisted the tips of her kid gloves, or looked 
out of the window, in silence. 

At last the cars rolled into the Boston 
depot. Eden instantly saw her brother on the 
platform. He came into the car immediately. 

“Eden!” 

“ Will !—O, I’m so glad to see you.” 


The young physician thanked the major for 


the care of his sister ;—the latter gentleman 
bowing abstractedly, made his hurried adieux 
and departed. 

“ Will,” said Eden, walking down the plat- 
form, “I don’t think military gentlemen are 


very gallant.” 


“Why?” asked Dr. Lefarge. “ Didn’t the: 


major talk to you?” 

As he spoke, he glanced shrewdly at the 
fair cheeks still flushed with the young, 
vexed blood, and smiled. 

“No. He treated me as if I were an express 
bundle.” 
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Major Orgilvie is a fine fellow,” was all the 
answer Dr. Lefarge made, and just then they 
reached the steps of the depot. 

In a fortnight Eden was thoroughly at 
home in the city, had entered society, and 
made many interests in it. The number of 
morning callers at the house of Dr. Lefarge 
increased, and the masculine proportion was 
much the greater, Miss Eden Gould was 
fast becoming a belle. Toilets a la mode 
intensified a remarkable beauty, and the de- 
mands of society developed in the girl tact 
and suavity. She was very popular in her 
set—before the winter was out, ruled it. 

Tt was earlyin March that Mrs, Lefarge 
gave a party. 

“We'll go to the hothouse and order flow- 
ers for to-morrow night, Eden, my dear,” she 
said to her sister the day before the appointed 
night. 

It was the first time Eden had ever entered 
a hothouse, and she was charmed. Accus- 
tomed for so long ‘to artificial flowers and 
perfumes, the sunny, blooming, fragrant place 
delighted her, A cyprus vine had climbed to 
the transparent roof and gleamed greenly 
with bits of crimson flowers like drops of 
blood plashed there. Beds of nasturtions, 
blazing, overran their limits and touched 
cheeks with the dim richness of pansies. 
Roses drooped their luxuriant heads, and the 
air was freighted with the scent of heliotrope, 
mignonette, carnations, mahornia and heath. 
She roved from place to place—stopping in 
surprise and pleased curiosity, at last, before a 
magnificent crown-imperial. Mrs. Lefarge 
was talking with the man in attendance— 
Eden had forgotten everything but the flow- 
ers, when, in turning eagerly, as a magtificent 
calla lily cafight her eye, she tripped, flung 
up her hands to save herself, and jostled 
from its stand a heavy pot of veronica which 
crashed to the floor. It would have felled her 
to the earth, but a hand had struck it aside. 

She flung up her heavy-lashed lids, and 
looked mutely into the stranger’s face above 
her. 

“You came very near being hurt,” he 


began. 

“T thank you,” stammered Eden, withdraw- 
ing, for the handsome eyes fixed upon her 
face seemed to barn her. Théy were full of 
@ bold admiration. 

She looked about for her sister and saw her 


turning towards the door. Mrs. Lefarge 
beckoned, and Eden eagerly tollowed her to 


the carriage. 
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“J ordered. some damask rosebuds for 
your dress, Eden,” said Mrs. Lefarge, as the 
carriage rolled along Tremont street. “I 
waat you to look. your best to-night.” 

“ Why to-night, particularly ?” asked Eden, 
absently, thinking of the scene in the hothouse, 
and feeling her cheeks still burning from that 
bold admiration, 

“Chalott is to be ouesah if Mrs. Raynor 
doesn’t fail, to bring him. Her nephew from 
Paris, you know.” 

Just then Eden glanced from the carriage 
window. Instantly she drew back, her eyes 
flashing, her cheeks crimson. 

“T hate that man,” she exclaimed. 

“Who?” asked Mrs. Lefarge, in surprise, as 
she glanced from the window and saw no one 
particularly noticeable but a gentleman on 
horseback with a bunch of flowers in his hand. 
Eden did not answer; they were at home. 

The girl was lovely that night in white lace 
and red rosebuds. When she was introduced 
to Chalott and found him to be the gentleman 
she had seen at the hothouse, and subsequently 
on horseback, she was not surprised. She 
had known instinctively that she would see 
him again. 

His first request was to ask her to waltz. 
She declined. At supper he offered her wine. 
She refused. 

The next morning at breakfast, Mrs. Lefarge 
said: 

“I’m glad you pleased Chalott so, Eden.” 

“Did I please him?” asked Eden, showing 
no sign of pleasure. 

“ He watched you all the evening. Sis, he’s 
the most distingue man in the city, and old 
Rolfe’s heir. Don’t lose your chance, Pretty- 


Eyes!—you’ll distinguish the family if you. 


like.” 

Eden flushed a little. Her sister Will 
seemed to her to have grown artificial, am- 
bitious, and mercenary. 

“TI don’t want the Rolfe property, Will,” 
was all she said, however. After breakfast, 
she went to a window, and looking out at the 
bright sunshine, wondered if she had not bet- 
ter be going back to the country. 

That day she received a letter mailed from 
the south end, containing an offer of marriage. 
It was from Lee Henderson, a wealthy lawyer. 
The man was shrewd and fraudulent, and she 
put it in the fire, 

The next morning came another note. Dr, 
Montford requested a private interview. “I 
can’t see him,” said Eden, divining his inten- 
tions, and the note followed the letter. 


As she watched it burn she began to cry. 
It’s .a very desolate time for a girl who has 
imagined that lovers are bliss, to be surroynd- 
ed by suitors and find herself apathetic and 
indifferent toward them all. Eden eried, 
thinking. herself blase in love matters, and 
very unhappy. She wanted to be iu love, yet 
she was rapidly growing tired of the men who 
surrounded her. 

A week later Chalott gave a. party at his 
aunt’s house. Eden went almost. by force. 
Chalott proposed; she refused him and came 
home, and cried herself to sleep. 

In the morning, Mrs. Lefarge came bustling 
into the room where. Eden, tired and with a 
headache, lay sleeping until noon. 

“ Eden, what is this I hear? Did Chalott 
offer himself?” 

“Yes, Will.” 

“And you refused ?” 

“TI did” 

“ Eden, you must be a fool » 

Eden flushed among her pillows. 

“T don’t love him, Will.” 

“Nonsense! What of that? Don’t you 
know he’s worth a million dollars ?” 

“T’ll not sell myself, Will! How cruel you 
have grown!” 

“Pshaw, Eden! I only wish. you’d be sen- 
sible. I want you to marry well; I’m looking 
out for your good. Women of thirty don’t 
talk about love, It’s only girls of eighteen.” 

“Did you marry Will for his money, Will ?” 

“T shouldn’t have married him if he’d been 
poor, Eden, and that’s the truth! I love him, 
of course; he’s my husband. You'd love 
yours if you had one. That follows. A wo- 
man can’t help loving a man who gives her 
everything she wants.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Eden. 

“ You will when you're twelve years elder.” 

When she was alone, Eden lay still think- 
ing. Her heart ached. What her sister said 
was confirmed by her winter’s experience. 
Looking back upon her former life, she won- 
dered how she could go back to Vergenne and 
return to plain country living. Her msthetic 
tendencies were developed to passions, and 
she had grown indolent and luxurious. \Why 
not follow the course of the rest of the world, 
and marry. money? Money brought beauty 
and ease, and love might be left outyand one 
be happy enough. To marry Chalott for his 
money was a wild thought, ree she enter- 
tained it, nevertheless. 

As she combed her hair belie the mirror 
she looked sadly at herself, She knew she 
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was very much changed in three months. 
She was aware that once she would not have 
tolerated for a moment the thoughts she now 
entertained, and she was not sure whether 
she was growing wise or wicked. ~ 

In spite of his refusal, Chalott called often. 
Mrs. Lefarge, with a secret hope of Eden's 
tina’ acquiescence, entertained him hospitably 
and with empressement. 

It is not easy to tell how Eden, lulled by 
luxury and false influences into an unrealiza- 
tion of truth, grew to accept the ambition of 
society for wealth and power, and gradually 
lent herself to circumstances. In society 
Chalott was constantly at her side, and she 
did not forbid the reports which grew. As 
the weeks went on the season was very gay 
in its closing, and she was kept In a constant 
whirl of excitement—feverish, baneful excite- 
ment. She was complimented on her conquest. 
She could not help knowing that Chalott was 
the most eligible parti of the season. All 
belledom had sighed for him at his appear- 
ance; his devotion to her raised its envy. It 
was circumstances alone that made the man 
acceptable to her. It was seldom that she 
saw him alone, and he was wise enough then 
not to awaken her repulsion by any personal 
familiarities or caresses. She met him in 
the presence of people who incited her vanity 
by their admiration and envy; and his hand- 
some presence ever distinguished the entire 
party. If she had dwelt on the simple trath, 
she would have known that he was a hard- 
natured man, arrogant, relentless, cruel and 
selfish—but she never counted more than his 
princely bearing and wealth; and gradually 
she was drawn into a marriage engagement. 
The spring had advanced. An immediate 
marriage and a tour to the White Mountains 
was proposed. Eden acquiesced, only stipu- 
lating for a gay bridal party. 

Then came the bustle of preparations for a 
wedding, introduction to Chalott’s relatives, 
dinner parties among them, etc., and the 
spring slipped by and it wag June. Then 
came to Eden a letter from her mother. 

Her dear old mother! The words were 
traced in trembling lines, and the quaint chi- 
rography made the- girl half smile, tenderly, 
as she glanced over the sheet. It read as 
follows: - 


“Vergenne, June Ist, 18—. 

“Dean DAavGHTER:—We have just re- 
ceived the news—father and I—of the great 
marriage you intend to make in the city. 
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Dear, we want to see you first—come home, 
We began to feel as if you were lost to us— 
and we want to be sure that you are not. 
You can’t alter to your father and mother— 
you will always be little Eden—and we can’t 
give you up just yet. We want to hear about 
this Mr. Chalott, dear. You have grown a 
great belle, they say, but will he know how 
to take care of you as I have done, my child? 
Is he a good man? Your mother wants to 
know this before she lets you go. You must 
come and tell her. We shall watch for you 
every day. Your mother, 

Mary Goutp.” 


Eden dropped the sheet and cried. All 
alone in her room she sobbed for a long time 
Dear mothers! they touch our hearts so, some- 
times, with their simple love! 

“T will go home!” said Eden, and she told 
Will that she must, and went. 

Her brother accompanied her to the depot. 

“ By fate !” he exclaimed, suddenly, “ there’s 
Orgilvie. He’ll take charge of you up.” 

Eden shrank a little, but in an instant she 
found herself beside Major Orgilvie in a car ot 
the rapidly moving train. He looked at her 
attentively as she removed her veil. 

“How have you enjoyed a metropolitan 
winter, Miss Gould ?” 

“ Very much,” Eden answered. Her cheeks 
flushed, for she felt Major Orgilvie’s keen eye 
following the hand on which was her diamond 
engagement ring as she lifted it to her face. 
She turned her head and looked out of the 
window. The fields were fresh and green, 
the trees draped with fresh lush verdure, the 
sky hovered fleecy and soft over the bright 
earth. Eden’s sleeping heart stirred. The 
tears came into her eyes as she heard the low 
of the kine in the meadows—it sounded so 
like home. Home had always been a sweet, 
true place to Eden Gould. As she neared it 
—as the villages, and the trees and landmarks 
grew familiar, her feelings grew more vivid 
and intense, until as the train came in sight 
of the old turnpike and she saw the yellow 
stagecqach lumbering along on its way to the 
station, an exclamation escaped her lips. 
Meeting Major Orgilvie’s eyes, he smiled 
beautifully. 

“You are attached to your home, Miss 
Gould I who never had one, think that one 
need never commit asin if he have a good 
home.” 

In Eden’s surprise at these words, her eyes 
dropped upon her engagement ring. With 
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her heart awakened to truth, she knew that 
her contemplated marriage was a sia. Its 
motives were base, and its results would be 
shame. 

In an instant more the train had stopped at 
Vergenne, and Major Orgilvie had handed 
her out upon the platform. 

“Good-by,” he said, clasping her hand, 
warmly, and looking at her kindly. He leaped 
aboard the train and was gone. 

The coach had broken down at a short dis- 
tance from the station, and half an hour’s 
delay ensued, As she stood in the waiting- 
room, Dr. Grosvenor, the old village physician, 
came to her side. 

“TIT saw you with Major Orgilvie, Miss 
Gould. Is he a friend of yours ?” 

“Only an acquaintance,” Eden answered. 

“A noble man—a faithful officer—a devoted 
brother.” 

“You know himthen?” 

“Very well. He was wounded at Gettys- 
burg, and was under my care three months 


when 1 was in hospital service. I hardly . 


thought that he would recover—but he did 
finally, fortunately for those dependent on 
hin” 

“ He has a family, then?” 

“An invalid father and acrippled brother to 
whom he is devoted. He has had a hard life, 
and it has prov:d him a noble fellow. His 
mother was insane from his birth, and when 
he was half grown she set fire to the house in 
a freak of her madness at midnight, and in the 
alarm and confusion, his twin brother was 
forgotten in the burning building, and hope- 
lessly crippled for lite in trying to escape 
from beneath the falling timbers. Certain 
valuable storehouses were attached to the 
house, They were consumed, and the family 
were reduced to very moderate fortunes. 
The mother was not injured. She lived for 
many years to be a great expense. The 
father’s health gradually failed, and eventually 
the care of the whole family devolved upon 
Tracy. He has borne the burden for years, 
with no com/fort or reward but that of his own 
conscience. I know him well, and I never 
knew him to murmur. He is a man in a 
thousand. And, Miss Gould, the :omance— 
for every one in his life has a romance—is yet 
tocome. When quite young he fell in love 
with a superbly beautiful girl. Bis circum- 
stances, burdened as he had always been, 
would not permit him te marry immediately. 
He struggled for a year to improve his circum- 


stances; at the end of that time the lady 
preved untrue and marfied a wealthy rival.” 

“Shameful!” exclaimed Eden. 

“ Well, Orgilvie has grown sad and grave 
before his time. He is growing a little gray, 
Isee. The stage isready, Miss Gould. Good- 
by. They’ll be glad to see you at home.” 

How grave—how very grave Eden was as 
she rode home. When the old red farmhouse 
with its lilacs and willows came in sight, she 
quietly slipped the diamond engagement ring 
from her finger, and it never was put back 
again. 

A year passed. In the quiet of her country 
home Eden had made a new friend. It was 
Major Orgilvie—presented by Dr. Grosvenor. 
And Eden loved him. 

One evening they stood in the porch under 
the honeysuckle vine sweet with its swinging 
buff blossoms. Eden was very happy; her 
love for the man beside her was a deep re- 
ligion. 

“Eden,” said Orgilvie, “I had long ago 
given up all expectation of happiness for my 
life. I believe I never should have married, 
had I not met you and learned that there was 
disinterested love in a woman’s heart.” 

“O Tracy! and I never should have loved 
truly. My life would have been a shameful 
wreck, but for the example of yours. You 
have made me good, and I will try to make 
you happy.” 

They were poor. They had nothing but 
their love and faith in each other, but while 
the honeysuckle shed its sweetness and the 
sunset sky stretched its pure clouds over 
them, never were two happier hearts. 

KALMUCK COURTSHIP. 

Marriage among the Kalmucks is performed 
on horseback. A girl is mounted, who rides 
on at full speed. Her lover pursues; if he 
overtakes her, she becomes his wife, and the 
marriage is consummated on the spot. After 
this she returns with him to his tent. But it 
sometimes happens the woman does not wish 
to marry the person by whom she is pursued; 
in this case she will not suffer him to over- 
take her. No instance occurs of a Kalmuck 
girl being thus caught unless she has a par- 
tiality for her pursuer. If she dislikes him, 
she rides neck or nothing, until her pursuer’s 
horse becomes exhausted, leaving her at lib- 
erty to return, and to be afterwards chased 
by some more favored admirer, who secures 
the prize. 
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“QF NO VALUE EXCEPT TO THE OWNER.” 


BY MISS CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


“Sex here, Lu,” and Fanny Emery read 
aloud from the New York Herald—* Lost, a 
letter addressed to Alexander S. Osgood, and 
of no value except to the owner. The finder 
will be liberally rewarded on returning it to 
him, at his residence, No. —, Madison Square.” 

“Of course that is the very letter Marg 
picked up in the drawing-room this morning. 
Shall you wait till he calls again, or send it to 
him ?” 

The sisters were seated in their dressing- 
room, an extensive and luxuriously-furnished 
apartment, in one of the most fashionable 
houses on West Twenty-Third street. Lucy, 
the elder, to whom the words were addressed, 
sat facing the mirror, and watching narrowly 
the movements of the young girl who was 
arranging her hair for the dinner party, at 


which she and her sister were to be present — 


that afternoon. 

It was a handsome face that was reflected 
there, that is, in color and shape of the fea- 
tures, but hard and cold; the face of a woman 
who would show no mercy to those whom 
she considered in her power, and would not 
scruple to use any means to forward her own 
purposes, It was a hypocritical face, besides, 
and by skillful management the features 
could be made to express any tender emotion, 
but in’ the seclusion of home, where there 
seemed to be no need to wear a mask, it was 
thrown aside, and on Lucy Emery’s face, as 
it was seen at that moment, her character 
could be easily read. Fora moment she did 
not answer her sister’s question, then she 
spoke, slowly : 

“I don’t know. I wish it were open, so 
that we could know the contents of what is 
considered so valuable. 1 believe, Fanny, the 
address on the sarees is in his own hand- 
writing.” 

“ Why, how Pan) Are you sure ?” 

“Almost. Bring it here, will you, and one 
of his cards.” 

Her sister complied, taking both from an 
elaborate card-receiver, and examining them 
closely. 

“ Yes, they are almost exactly : alike. What 
can it mean ? Perhap itisa cover for some 
ed correspondent,” she added, laughing as 

she placed them before her sister. 


Lucy Emery seized the letter impatiently. 
Evidently the words were displeasing, and 
had suggested some new thought. 

“ We will see,” she exclaimed; and, on the 
impulse of the moment, cutting open the en- 
velope by slipping a sharp knife under the 
edge. 
The folded sheet was in her hand before she 
met her sister’s gaze of curiosity, but not the 
look of astonishment and rebuke in the face of 
the young girl bebind her chair, at this in- 
stance of “corruption in high places.” 

In a defiant tone Lucy Emery read aloud 
the contents of that which had raised her 
curlosity till it entirely overcame principle 
and honor. 


“ My BELOVED SEARLES.” 


The words were in a lady’s hand-writing, 
and a malignant light blazed from the eyes of 
the redder, and a sneer curled her lip. A 
laugh broke from Fanny, at the words and 
the expression of her sister’s face, 


“IT have had another attack of bleeding at 
the lungs, which has greatly prostrated me 
I have strength to write but few words. 
Searles, my dear son, before this reaches you, 
I may have passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and if I never look upon 
your face again in this life, may I not hope 
that you will meet me in ‘that city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.’ With a prayer for you, my beloved son, 
the only tie left that binds me to earth, I am 
still 
“Your loving mother, 

“ Mary OsGoop.” 


The light had died out of Lucy Emery's 

eyes, the sneer had faded from her lip, before 
she reached the signature. She could not 
conceal the shame which she felt at last. 
- “Only an old letter,” she said, in as scorn- 
ful a tone as she could assume, “a precious 
bit of property to be advertised. Instead of 
returning it to him, I doubt if he ever sees it 
again.” 

“ Well, you ‘would hardly care to give It to 
him now,” replied her sister; “ probably he 
values jt only for the sake of his mother who 
is dead. I ath sorry you opened it.” 
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“Tt is no affair of yours,” was returned, 
sharply. 

Fanny laughed sneeringly; the harmony 
between the two sisters was not altogether 
perfect. 

“No wonder you are ashamed of it. Per- 
haps my amiable sister imagines that Mr. 
Osgood may some day give her the right to 
open his letters. ‘Mrs. Searles Osgood,’ not 
quite so objectionable as Mrs, Alexander, 
which is so shocking to your fastidious taste.” 
And the door closed behind her, before her 
sister could retaliate. 

Lucy Emery sprang from her seat in a rage 
which caused destruction to the elegant 
arrangement of hair at which the young girl 
had been laboring, but had not quite com- 
pleted. Asharp and undeserved rebuke fell 
from her lips as she surveyed the havoc she 
had herself caused, and seating herself petu- 
lantly for the work to be done again. 

“ What is the matter with you, Marg?” she 
broke out at last; “ I am tired to death sitting 
here.” 

“Tl est fini, mademoiselle,” was replied, 
in a low sweet voice, and a pure accent. 

“None of your French jargon in my ears; 
Iam sick of it, and of you,” replied her mis- 
tress, never heeding the painful flush upon 
her cheek, or the droop of the lids over the 
sad eyes. 

The young girl might have replied with 
truth that it was not her desire to converse in 
her native tongue with those who could so 
little appreciate it, and that she used it only 
at the request of her mistress, who hoped in 
that manuer to improve the education neg- 
lected while at a fashionable boarding-school, 
but she knew her position and never trans- 
gressed its laws. Evidently she was used to 
unkind words and harsh commands, for Lucy 
Emery spared neither during the toilet, and 
they were received with quiet submission. 


A few hours afterwards, among the gay 
party thronzing Mrs. Stuyvesaut’s maguifi- 
cent rooms, there came no memories of an 
advertisement in the New York Herald, the 
open letter on the dressing-table, and the one 
who had heard it read. But the young girl 
had not forgotten it. Down upon her knees 
in that luxurious chamber, with the letter 
clasped tightly in her hands, and tears rain- 
ing from her eyes, Marguerite Sevigne seem- 
ed praying to some saint in heaven, as the 
words were sobbed gut, “ Tell me, mother; O, 
my mother!” 


“OF NO VALUE EXCEPT-TO THE OWNER.” 


There was not a more elegant house on 
Madison Square, than that bearing on its front 
door the name “Osgood.” Its owner was & 
single gentleman, about thirty, with a large 
fortune and a*commanding position and ‘in- 
fluence in society. All admired, while some 
feared him, for his dignity and reserve were 
never wholly laid aside. Those who knew 
him’ most iutimately, esteemed him most 
highly for his strict ‘integrity, high sense of 
honor and principle, and kind, noble heart. 

William Hammond was his chosen friend 
and companion. Their regards for each 
other, commencing during their college life, 
had suffered no diminution in the years fol- 
lowing, thougt: Hammond had now a family 
to care for. 

The two were sitting together in Mr. 
Osgood’s library, and the subject of theircon- 
versation was an old point of dispute on 
which there seemed to be no probability of 
their ever agreeing. 

“Tt is really unaccountable, Osgood, that 
you should be content to live in such dreary 
splendor, when a word from your lips would 
bring any of the present reigning beauties to 
preside over this mansion in a style which 
could not fail todo honor to the establish- 
nient.” 

“The word has not been spoken yet,” re- 
jvined his companion, quietly. 

“No, and there seems to be no prospect 
that it ever will be. That is the trouble. It 
worries them and distresses me. I don’t 
suppose they have all given you up to hard- 
ness of heart, yet for myself I am out of 
patience.” 

“If I can afford to wait, you surely can.” 

“But you cannot afford to. You seem 
blind to what would promote your own hap- 
piness. I bave tried to open your eyes more 
than once, us you know. You are not happy, 
living here in solitary magnificence. Is it 
possible you have never seen a woman you 
could love ?” 

loved one.” 

“Ah, that is more than you ever acknowl- 
edged before. Who was she?” 

* My mother.” 

Hammond looked vexed, and stooped over 
the grate to knock the ashes from his cigar. 
Osgood saw it. 

“ Believe me, my friend,” he said, a mo- 
ment after,in a grave voice, “I have con- 
sidered the subject of marrying more serious- 
ly than you give me credit for. It is not the 
want of appreciation of a home sanctified, and 
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gladdened by mutual love and confidence, but 
I am unfortunate enough, if you choose to 
consider it. so, to have a very high ideal of 
woman, and especially of the woman I could 
make my wife.” ; 

“And you have never seen a woman in 
which it was realized ?” 

“ Only one, there was, as I said, my mother. 
Her memory is my dearest, my most cherish- 
ed possession. From her I learned what wo- 
man is capable of being, and what some ‘are, 
Do you wonder that I am at a loss to find in 


the fashionable glitter of our society a woman 
who can satisfy a pure ideal ?” 

“No, truly Ido not. Perhaps I have been 
wrong in urging you. I might have known 
you had some better reason than mere in- 
difference. But for your sake, I have felt 
sorry to see you so desolate and alone.” 

A queer smile formed upon Osgood’s lips as 
if at some odd thought. 

“ Well, I am often amused at the amount of 
pity I receive, for ‘my solitary condition. 
Sympathy comes from the lips of innumerable 


’ fair ones in every imaginable form.” 


His friend laughed heartily. 


“T can easily believe that, and it would be 
cruel to intimate that such pity was not ap- 
preciated. But I believe you are to attend 
Mrs. Stuyvesant’s dinner party,” he added, 
rising quickly, as he looked at his watch; 
“why didn’t you remind me? I had forgot- 
ten it.” 

“Twish I could forget it myself, for that 
matter. I am in no especial hurry. Such 
entertainments are tiresome enough for me.” 

“ You lack the inducement to attend them 
that many have, not expecting to meet there 
anybody in whom you are particularly in- 
terested.” 

William Hammond was buttoning on his 
overcoat, and his friend had risen and stood 
beside him. After a moment’s pause, he said: 

“J will be frank with you as I have always 
been. I do expect to meet one lady in whom 
I am particularly interested. You know Miss 
Emery ?” 

“Miss Lucy Emery? O yes.” 

“Would you be satisfied to see her in my 
home.as my wife?” 

The answer came without a moment’s hes- 
itation. 

“Certainly, Iam not very intimately ac- 
quainted with her, still I have always sup- 
posed her to be avery flnae woman, But I 
thought you said you had never found your 
ideal 2” 


“ That is true, and itis because I probably 
never shall, that I am trying to content my- 
self with an approximation.” 

“Trying to content yourself! A strange 
piece of philosophy for such an eveut as your 


engagement.” 

“Ah, but no such event has taken place 
yet. Do not misunderstand me. I asked you 
if you would be satisfied—it remains for me to 
be satisfied myself.” 

Hammond laughed, 


“Yes, that certainly is a consideration, 
Well, I hope you will decide in the affirma- 


tive, and no one will wish you more joy than 
your old friend. You know that.” 

Left alone at last, Mr. Osgood’s face grew 
suddenly grave andsad. Turning down the 
drop-light till the room was filled with gloom, 
he sat gazing intently into the glowing coals 
of the grate. 

“Trying to content himself,” he had said to 
his frieud; evidently the trial had not ended, 
nor yet was he “ satisfied.” 

He was not a vain man, but he knew as 
well as though she had told him that Lucy 
Emery would become his wife if asked, That 


was not the question with him. He was 
growing weary of his solitary life, and longed, 
with all the suppressed affection of a great, 
noble heart, for a companion worthy of his 
love, and who would bring happiness to his 
home. 

Miss Emery had managed successfully so 
far in impressing upon him that in her was 
combined, if not all the requisites he sought, 
at least enough to render her a fit companion. 
He esteemed her highly, for she had effectu- 
ally deceived lim; but he had a conscience, 
and it was not slow in telling him that, with- 
out loving her, he was contemplating what 
the world calls “a marriage of conscience.” 
He was honest in the belief that he should 
never find any one whom he could love with 
the stroug affection of his nature, and there- 
fore he was trying to content himself, or in 
other words he had reached that tide in his 
affuirs, which, taken at the turn, might lead 
to happiness, if not, to misery. He was ready 
to trust the issues to the chances of the com- 
ing hour, and there was nothing to hold him 
back, nothing to reveal to him the uuworthi- 
ness of the woman he had chosen. 

He had sat in the same attitude of fixed 
thought nearly half an hour, when the door- 
bell rang faintly, as if touched by a timid 
hand. He did not notice the fact until the 
library door was opened by a servant to admit 
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a young girl, the same one whose skillful 
hands had a few moments before completed 
the toilet of her mistress, the lady of whom 


Mr. Osgood was then thinking. 
Rising, he received her courteously, and 


turned on the light, while she seated herself 
at his request. A light fall of snow had com- 
menced, and the flakes covered her thin cloak, 
which afforded but insufficient protection 
against the weather. 


“Let me remove it, my child,” he said, 
gently; “and come nearer to the fire; you 


are cold,” 

She tacitly obeyed him, holding her hood 
in her hand, while the cloak was sent away to 
be dried. 

The impulse of a kind heart prompted him 
to care first for the physical comfort of his 
visitor, who had come tohim on some un- 
known errand, probably to seek charity. 

He looked at her more closely after she had 
removed her wrappings. Marguerite Sevigne 
was deformed, rendered so by a severe fall in 
early childhood, and the symmetry of a form 
once faultless was marred by the painful 


stoop of the shoulders; but common charity 
would have hesitated to apply to the owner 
of so sweet a face the name of “ hunchback.” 
She heard it occasionally from her mistress, 
but no one else. She was beautiful; but O, 
the inexpressible sadness looking out from 
those magnificent dark eyes, and resting on a 
face too young to bear such a shadow. 

She did not wait to reveal her errand. 

‘“T have come to return to you this letter 
which was advertised in the Herald.” 

She spoke pure English this time, with just 
enough of a foreign accent to make her words 
as mélodious as the voice which uttered them. 

“Ah, you found it,” he said, eagerly, reach- 
ing out for it, “ where ?” 

He looked at it in surprise, then at the face 
of the young girl, which crimsoned beneath a 
look which she could not understand. 

“Was it in this condition when found ?” 

The question was asked in a little sterner 
voice, 

“No sir.” 

Marguerite Sevigne had a good opportu- 
nity to make that wonderful self-sacrifice of 
which we so often read, by refusing to reveal 
the circumstances which would implicate 
another, and bearing the disgrace herself, but 
her self-respect asserted itself, She was too 
young and unused to the world to know how 
to act a fictitious part, and, while she felt 
painfully his suspicion of her, and blushed for 


the one of whom she spoke, she did not 
hesitate. 

“T am employed in Mr. Emery’s family in 
West Twenty-Third street, and this morning 
while sweeping the drawing-room, I found 
your letter on the floor just under the sofa 
where you probably dropped it. I carried it 
to Miss Emery, supposing she would return 
it to you. This afternoon Miss Fanny saw 
the advertisement, and read it to her sister, 
who opened the letter, as she wanted to see 


why it was valuable enough to be advertised.” 
She paused long enough for Mr. Osgood to 
ask: 
“Do you know any other reason why she 
opened it ?” 

Something in the young girl’s nature re- 
volted against thus informing against her 
mistress, but he asked for the truth, and she 
felt that she was doing right. . 

“Miss Fanny laughed about its being from 

"a lady, and made her a little angry. I think 
she was sorry afterwards, but she said she 
should not return it, and so I brought it 
myself.” 

“And Miss Emery does not know it?” 

“No sir. She has gone to a dinner-party, 
and I took it as soon as the carriage drove 
away. I did not feelthat I was doing wrong, 
though I could not decide at first.” 

“You have not done wrong,” he returned, 
gently, “I can never forget this kindness. 
I value that letter more than I can express. 
You know its contents I suppose ?” 

“TI heard Miss Emery read it,” she an- 
swered. 

“ My mother was all I had to love,” he con- 
tinued, looking dreamily into the fire, “She 
died five years ago. That is the last letter 
she ever wrote—but two days before she died, 
when I was in Europe. I never saw her 

” 

“TI knew you valued it for her sake, and I 
could not bear that you should lose it for—” 
a heavy sob drowned the words, and he look- 
ed up to see his visitor’s head drop upon the 
table near which she sat, while her slender 
figure swayed as if a blow had struck her. 

His first emotion was surprise, then the 
deepest pity, as the sight of her black robe, 
and the memory of those eyes so full of sor- 
row, suggested to him that perhaps her heart 
also had known the desolation of a loss as 
great as his. She grew calm in a moment, 
and lifted her face where the tears were not yet 
dry. She had not meant to yield te weakness, 
but the wound had not even begun to heal. 
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“Will you be kind enough to tell mea 

little about yourself?” he said, at last, with 
grave politeness. “I would like to know 
your name, and, if] may, why.you live in Mr. 
Emery’s family ?” 
_. She told him frankly her name, and history, 
what little there was to tell, She was born in 
France. . Her father had died before she was 
a year old, and just as he had reached this 
country. Her. mother was left to struggle 
on for.years in a land of strangers, until, when 
her daughter had reached her fourteenth 
year, she had died of lingering consumption, 
and strangers placed her child in the family 
where she had since remained. She did not 
add that her duties were as numerous as the 
hours in the day, how hard they were ren- 
dered by unkindness, or how fortunate the 
Misses Emery considered themselves at hav- 
ing a maid of so much taste and skill. Her 
education had been only such as her mother 
could give her. For her own country and its, 
language her love was intense. 

“TJ must go now,” she said at last, recollect- 
ing that it was growing late. Mr. Osgood 
rang for her cloak, and wrapping it around her, 
was moved to deeper pity as he noticed again 
her deformity. It was of body only, not of 
heart or brain. 

He weat home with her silently, conscious 
all the while of the slender girl leaning upon 
his arm, and thinking how deeply that young 
heart had been rent by the same affliction 
which had darkened his life even in his pros- 
perous manhood. His burden was not as 
heavy as hers, for he was better able to bear it. 

Sleep came late that night to two pillows. 
Lucy Emery was vexed and disappointed. 
She had failed to meet Mr. Osgood at Mrs. 
Stuyvesant’s. With woman’s intuition she 
had divined his purpose, and had calculated 
that night on gaining from him a declaration. 
She could ill bear the frustration of her plans, 
and with the rest she had lost the opportuni- 
ty of triumphing over her sister Fanny, who 
could never be convinced that Mr. Osgood 
would ever become her brother-in-law. 

Alexander Osgood sat in his library before 
a slowly dying fire, while the little marble 
clock ticked away the early morning hours. 
As four, o’clock was struck, he for the first 
time thought of sleep, 

Marguerite Sevigne slumbered peacefully 
through the long night hours. She had pa- 
tiently undressed and waited upon her mis- 
tress, who was more than usually fractious, 


and.in her own room at last another’s name 
had been linked with that of her sainted 
mother’s in her evening prayer. The long 
lashes resting on the pure cheeks were glis- 
tening with the tears drawn from her eyes by 
unusual kindness, and she lay unconscious of 
the destruction she had so innocently caused 
to Miss Emery’s cherished schemes. 


An elegant private carriage stood before the 
door of Mr, Emery’s house the next day, 
while an elderly lady, richly but plainly dress- 
ed, was engaged in a long conversation with 
Marguerite Sevigne in the little reception 
rooin where MissEmery had so often met Mr. 
Osgood. 

He had sent his housekeeper, a noble-heart- 
ed woman and a friend of his mother’s, to 
offer the young girl a home, where she should 
have every advantage of education, and 
receive the tender care which in her lonely 
and suffering condition she so greatly needed. 
Mrs. Howard’s heart was in her errand. She 
had heard enough from Mr. Osgood to inter- 
est her in his protege, and she was not dis- 
appointed upon seeing her. She told her of 
the integrity and nobleness of her benefactor’s 
character, of the motive which prompted his 
kind offer of a home, and, with her arms 
around the weeping girl, assured her that 
she would be, as far as lay in her power,a 
mother to her, and take her gladly into a 
heart warm with sympathy and affection. 

Four years bring many changes. They 
have been laden with blessings for the pale 
girl, who at sixteen had found a happy home 
in her guardian’s house. It washer twentieth 
birthday, and she was alone in the magnifi- 
cently-furnished drawing-room. The light 
blazing down from the massive chandelier, 
and lighting up her face, showed how little the 
beautiful features had changed, save in losing 
that pitiful look of hopeless sadness. Her 
form was not altered; that could never be 
freed from its deformity till “the mortal 
should put on immortality.” 

Her education had been conducted entirely 
at home, where the best teachers found pleas- 
ure in instructing an uncommonly quick and 
appreciative scholar. There was a strong 
affection between herself and Mrs. Howard. 
She was a daughter to her, and the good 
woman rejoiced to take the motherless girl 
into a heart left vacant by the death of an 
only child. 

Mr. Osgood had been in England nearly a 
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year. Business, more than inclination, had 
taken him from his home, and.she was that 
night awaiting his return. Just before leav- 
ing her, he had told her a story in a voice that 
quivered strangely, revealing a love of which 
‘she had never dreamed. He saw with intense 
pain that he had surprised and frightened her. 

“Tdo not ask for a reply yet,” he said, 
gently, “you will know your own heart 
better in a year, and then I can have my 
answer.” And he had bid her good-by with 
his usual calmness, and kissed her forehead 
gravely, as was his custom. He did not 
fear that others would covet the treasure he 
left, for she could never be sought by those 
who desired beauty or wealth. She seemed 
set apart from woman’s destiny, by her mis- 
fortune. 

Two days after the ship had sailed, she conld 
have answered him. Wandering about the 
house which seemed deserted, missing the 
litter of books and papers on the study table, 
listening from habit for his key in the door, 
and his step in the halls, and sitting down to 
the table where his place was vacaut, she 
realized for the first time how much he was 
to her. 

The house was brilliantly lighted that night, 
and all were expecting the arrival of its mas- 
ter. Marguerite was strangely impatient, 
and Mrs. Howard took her knitting into the 
drawing-room to keep her company. Restless 
and uneasy, she looked every few minutes at 
her watch, and listened intently for the sound 
of carriage wheels. 

She slid back one of the doors of the little 
musie-room adjoining, and tried to amuse 
herself at her piano, a magnificent Steinway, 
a Ohristmas gift from her guardian, which 
filled the place of an older instrument rusted 
for want of use. She played at random for 
several minutes, when the melody gradually 
wove itself into Thalberg’s ' most beautiful 
“Home, sweet Home.” The rippling notes 
fell in showers from the delicate flugers, aud 
she seemed lost in the melody she herself cre- 
ated. As the Jast chords were struck, she 
heard a voice just behind her. 

“That is a sweet welcome, Marguerite.” 

She turned and saw him in the doorway, 
looking at her with longing in his eyes. She 
sprang towards him without a word. His 
arms were close about her for the first time 
in his life,and she nestled against a heart 
which held her as its only idol. 

He had his answer. 

“ How can you love me?” she sald, later, 


when they were alone together, “Iam so 
different from others—” 

“ Hush, Marguerite, I am satisfied.” 

He seemed so at least, gazing down upon 
her with a look that was almost worship. 

“ But have you never loved any other wo- 
man who was more fit than I to be your 
wife ?” 

“No, Marguerite, you are the only one I 
have ever loved since my mother died. There 
was one woman whom perhaps I might have 
married if God had'not sent you to me—to 
save me, Marguerite.” 

She looked up into his face which had 
flushed a little as he spoke. She understood 
it all then. 

There was avery quiet wedding, and the 
six weeks following were spent at a plain farm- 
house among the White Mountains. 

Miss Lucy Emery was “at home” to her 
very intimate friend, Miss Amelia Foster. 
Time had not greatly improved the former, 
either in appearance or disposition. She was 
still Miss Emery. Her sister Fanny, who had 
never arrived at that title, had accepted an- 
other, Mrs. Thomas Green, and had left her 
father’s house cheerfully, congratulating her 
remaining sister on “the encouragement she 
could derive from Mr. Osgood’s frequent 
visits,” and as said visits had been suddenly 
discontinued after the restoration of the 
letter, her gpa: had been slightly 
satirical. 

Her “ dear Amelia” was awaiting her with 
the greatest impatience, pacing up and down 
the room examining pictures, handling books 
and trinkets with which she was already per- 
fectly familiar, and presenting an appearance 
of great excitement. She had to wait some 
minutes, for Miss Emery had been obliged to 
dispense with the services of a dressing-maid, 
owing to a change in her father’s circum- 
stances, and the Impossibility to procure one 
whose wages Could be reckoned on as low a 
scale as those of her former oue. lad 6: 

Once Miss Foster had the entree to her 
friend’s chamber, but she shrewdly suspected 
why the privilege had been gradually with- 
drawn. Art had been called to aid nature in 
the matter of personal appearance, and if Miss 
Emery’s complexion had been injured by time, 
late hours, and dissipation, she fancied it was 
not to be detected if skillfully managed. 

She entered the room at last, greatly to 
her visitor’s relief, who flew towards her, 
exclaiming: 
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“O Lucy, have you heard the news.?” 
As no item of special interest had reached 
her ears within twenty-four hours, she an- 
swered “no,”—thus giving her friend the 
opportunity which she so much desired of 
betng the first to communicate it. 

“Then you didn’t know that Mr. Osgood 
has gone off on a wedding tour—married 
more than a week ago, and it’s just,out.” 

Lucy Emery turned ghastly white; it was 
a cruel piece of intelligence, if true, for she had 
hoped even against hope. 

“It must be a mistake, He—I—thought 
he was in England.” 

“ Why, didn’t you know he returned more 
than a month ago? though to be sure he has 
visited very little, and seems to have forgotten 
all his old friends. It’s all accounted for now, 
however.” 

“ Whom has he married ?” 

“O, that’s the strangest part of it. Of 
course you remember Marg Sevigne whom 
you said some one had adopted. Well, it 
proves to be Mr. Osgood, who was her guar- 
dian, and, to wind up his pretty little romance, 
has very appropriately married her. I will 
give him credit for doing what I thought never 
could be done in Madison Square, and that is, 
being married in that queer fashion without 
anybody being the wiser.” 

“ When was it, did you say?” Miss Emery 
seemed bewildered. 

“O, more than a week ago. They are at 
the White Mountains now, so they say, though 
Frank Dudley can’t find them at any of the 
hotels. He was foolish enough to try and 
hunt them up. Who was the lady who 
adopted Mary when she first went away from 
here ?”* 

“A Mrs. Howard, I believe, a friend of Mr. 
Osgood. I told you the circumstances at 
the time.” 

“O no, I think not, and even if you did I 
have forgotten them. It was not specially 
interesting at the time, but now as everybody 
is talking about her I would like to know.” 

“ Why, Mr. Osgood lost a letter which was 
advertised; Marg, or more properly Mrs. Os- 
good,” in a bitter tone, “ found itin this room 
where he had accidentally dropped it, the 
evening before, and, with unusual honesty for 
one in her position, brought it to me, but then 
to be sure no one would have considered it 
valuable enough to keep. I happened to 
mention, when Fanny read the advertisement, 
that I should not return it till he called again ; 
and that afternoon, after I had gone out, she 


‘stole the letter and carried.it to him. I have 


always thought the idea of being rewarded 
tempted her, and perhaps it was.no more than 
we could expect from an ignorant servant- 
girl. His housekeeper was sent to see her the 
next day, and persuaded her to leave imme- 
diately with her, I have never seen her 
since.” 

“Did she acknowledge that she stole the 
letter ?” 

“O yes, she could do nothing less, for no 
one else could have taken it, and besides, it 
would have been known from the fact of his 
housekeeper calling for her. She tried to de- 
fend herself, by saying that.she did not think I 
was going to give ittohim, Only think what 
an idea! But I forgave her, of course. I am 
not apt to bear malice towards any one, and 
especially one in that grade of society. . It 
would be too uncharitable.” 

The conversation was a prolonged one. 
Miss Foster had many questions to ask rela- 
tive to the new bride, and considered herself 
particularly fortunate in gaining so much in- 
formation which no one else had the power of 
circulating. Miss Emery may have detected 
this complacency, and perhaps it prompted 
the words which accompanied the sinister 
smile when she kissed her good-by. 

“ Perhaps you had better not say anything 
Ihave told you about her, for it would be such 
a disgrace to the poor thing.” 


William Hammond was the very first to 
call upon his friend on his return, He was 
no stranger to Marguerite, for he had seen her 
constantly during the time that she had been 
an inmate of his friend’s house. He could not 
deny that her face was but an index to a most 
noble soul, worthy of his friénd’s love ; still he 
would much rather have seen some other 
woman in the place of Alexander Osgood’s 
wife, some stately, graceful woman leaning 
upon his arm and presiding at his table, one 
acquainted with the world, and who could 
better answer the demands of fashionable 
society. He was prouder and more ambitious 
than his friend. 

“ May you have all the happiness you de- 
serve,” he said, on leaving him in the hall; 
“it was a strange whim of yours to adopt her, 
and a still stranger one to marry her. For 
your cultivated taste for beauty and grace to 
be satisfied—” 

A warning look flashed from Osgood’s eyes. 

“T am satisfied without beauty of grace or 
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form. The world demands that, and I can 
find it elsewhere.” 

Going back to the library after his friend 
had left, a sweet picture met his eyes as he 
opened the door. Marguerite seated on a 
hassock had been pulling over files of old 
newspapers, and with-one in her hand was 
gazing at it with her soul in her eyes. Per- 
fectly absorbed, a sinile parting her lips, and 
the hand on which sparkled a wedding-ring 
holding back the curls which had fallen over 
her face, she didnot see himenter. Thinking 
she was seated on the floor, he came towards 
her holding out his hands to help her up. 

“What are you after down there, Mar- 
guerite ?” 

She drew him down beside her, and spread 
out the paper at which she had been looking. 

“ Searles,” she said, for he had asked her to 
call him by that name, telling her that he had 


only heard it from his mother, and never 
wished to hear it again unless from his wife, 
“ Searles, do you remember it ?” and together 
they read over the advertisement in the old 
newspaper which had meant so much to both 
of them. 

“* Liberally rewarded!’ Well, Marguerite, 
you will be obliged to believe me when I say 
I never thought of that clause from that day 
to this. An iaconvenient debtor truly, but 
now I’ll try to atone for it. What shall it 
be ?” 

She looked up into his noble face with eyes 
beaming with the deepest, purest affection, 
and as he gathered her to his heart, she an- 
swered in a trembling voice: 

“O my husBand, have I not been ‘ liberally 
rewarded ?’ while you have received what is 
* of no value except to the owner.’ ” 


THE GHOST IN HOLLY LODGE. 


BY MISS CATHARINE THOMAS, 


“Tue old lady has taken Holly Lodge for 
three years.” 

A low whistle escaped from the lips of a 
somewhat “swell” specimen of the clerk va- 
riety, on this announcement. 

“Rather be myself than you, in that case, 
Charlie. Although from nine to five is rather 
too much of a good thing, when that thing is 
a desk, still, there is compensation to a cer- 
tain degree.” 

“Not a bird a fellow can shoot,” went on 
Charlie, “ora hare ora rabbit; not a bit of 
hunting; not a pack of hounds for miles 
round. Those Grimshaws have done it—got 
round my mother, knowing that she has 
daughters, and—sons ” (with meek emphasis) ; 
“and now she is in for that horrid old rook- 
ery for three years! The Grimshaws have 
just gone out, and made a convenience of the 
matter.” 

“If I were in your place, I’d soon do the 
business; but, Charlie, you’re a muff!—such 
a dear, darling pet!—you could not think of 
being naughty! No, not you!” 7 ot 

Now Charlie was a good fellow in every 
sense of the word, but he had a weakness. 
Who has not? He admired his brother as “a 
town swell,” as he called him, and also for 


15 


his personal appearance and savoir faire; but 
he was not above feeling just a little jealous 
of him, especially when the last recommen- 
dation was considered; and Frank could 
stimulate him to attempt anything by merely 
saying he could do it. 

Charlie puffed his short pipe for some mo- 
ments in silence, the puffing becoming more 
rapid as time flew, until at last he seemed to 
have a gleam of inspiration shed-on him 
through the hazy clouds which filled the 


‘room. 


“I would not mind betting a hamper of 
champagne that before six months are over 
our heads we are out of this unpleasant hole.” 
“Tone; a dozen drunk on the premises 
here or there! How do you mean to effect 
ejectment ?” 

“That remains to be seen. I have not hit 
it off yet; but if you could do it, why should 
I not, beiug your senior by eighteen months ?” 

Frank looked at him to see if there wasa 
gleam of humor in his brother’s meaning, but 
his face confirmed what his lips uttered in 
singleness of purpose. He evidently believed 
in his superior age. 

And then each went his way for a time— 
Charlie to the country to help move his 
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“ people,” as he called his mother and sisters, 
to their new home. Up the house, and down 
the house, and round the house, he loitered 
and moved, and racked his brain to think of 
something as knowing and sharp as Frank 
would have thought of, to make the house 
untenable; but he was at his wits’ end, and 
there seemed to be no weak point to assail. 
He thumped the walls for hidden passages, in 
hopes of getting up a ghost, but even there he 
was baffled. There was what is called a well- 
staircase—that is, spiral—with no break to 
the succession of sharp-pointed stairs encir- 
cling a rail of banisters which wound up three 
stories above ground, and down to a cellar 
below. There was no door to the cellar 
below, and as the kitchens and 6ffices were be- 
hind in a wing, over which were the servants’ 
rooms, Charlie dwelt on the horror of rats, but 
his sisters did not mind; the rats would go 
if Charlie would only get a terrier or a ferret; 
while his mother hinted at a cellar-door some 
day. So he had to let the staircase, and the 
danger to the household, and all his other 
arguments, be, as they say; but still he haunt- 
ed the house during the interval of moving in. 
After peering into garrets, and getting him- 
self into a state of dust and whitewash, which 
would have horrified his fastidious brother, 
he was about to give it up, and forfeit the 
champagne, when accidentally kicking an 
iron bolt from the sky-light which was lying 
on the floor, it started on its travels, and, 
to the amazement of our hero, gave hima 
long chase before he regained it, in conse- 
quence of the peculiar formation of the ob- 
noxious staircase, that gave out echoes in its 
descent which would have startled any ner- 
yous family into convulsions. As he first 
rushed down to secure the fastening, and 
panted up again to replace it, the mind of 
Charlie Dalton took in a new flash of inspi- 
ration. He stood midway and looked up, 
and then he looked down, and then he looked 
into all the rooms to see if he were alone, to 
make sure his secret was a secret still, and 
then he went away, whistling gently, medi- 
tating meanwhile. Suddenly he became rec- 
onciled to the house. He told his mother he 
would give up the idea of hunting, and fish- 
ing, and shooting, and take to literature and 
farming—that being in allusion to the few 
aeres, called, grandiloquently, the domain, 
which surrounded the house. 

At length an event occurred that disturbed 
the serenity of the whole family, servants 
ineluded, which became the talk of the neigh- 
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borhood for days; and which finally effected 
a domestic revolution. It was between eley- 
en and twelve—nearing the watching hour— 
when all the servants were asleep, and when 
the ludies were nearly so. Charlie declared 
he was dreaming of opening a hamper of 
wine, with Frank’s assistance, when he was 
awoke by one of the most “awful rows” he 
ever heard in his life; and jumping up to 
find out the cause, met his mother, her head 
an edifice of white frills, and her person en- 
closed in a crimson flannel dressing-gown. 
In a second, one door opened, then another; 
and from each emerged a scared, ghostly fig- 
ure, in unrecognizable attire. 

“Did you hear that?” “O, what was it?” 
“Cannot imagine.” “ What can it be?” 

Perhaps Charlie himself was the most dem- 
onstrative, though in a quiet way. He was 
awe-struck. 

“We must look into this; but it is too cold 
for you, mother. We will see about it.” 

So a procession was formed, each holding 
a candle, for fear of some being blown out. 
From the cellar to the garret, and down 
again, they followed each other; but perfect 
tranquillity reigned everywhere. “Nothing 
out of place,” they all declared. So they went 
to bed, to think and tremble, for few could 
sleep; and then they got up, to whisper mys- 
teriously, and wonder, and to consult the 
elder Miss Grimshaw, who was on a visit, 
and who declared that in their time nothing 
of the sort ever occurred. And when Charlie 
looked stern and sad, and they asked him the 
cause, he said that as he rushed out to see 
what it was,acold blast passed him when 
the door was opened; and when his sister sug- 
gested certain scientific reasons for this phe- 
nomenon, he looked sadly scornful, and ejac- 
ulated “ Stuff!” in a hollow voice. 

The next night, a similar scene took place, 
and then the family resolved that some one 
should sit up and watch for it. For some 
time it was difficult to get a volunteer for the 
first watch; even Charlie, the household pro- 
tector, declared he was not inclined to meet 
a sphit alone. 

“Anything that has flesh and blood in it I 
am ready for, and I flatter myself equal to; 
but anything disembodied is beyond my 
range and my experience.” 

The unearthly noise was heard once more, 
and then every two or three nights it was 
repeated, until they feared to leave their beds, 
but cowered, and covered their heads, and 
wondered. Mrs. Dalton looked pale and 
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THE GHOST IN HOLLY LODGE. 


worn,and Lucy and Jane serious and thought- 
ful. The house became funereal in its air 
and tone. 

“ O, Charlie! do beg mama to try and let 
the place, and go somewhere else.” 

“No, indeed, Lucy. I did what I could 
before we came; she would not listen to me. 
You would not back me then, now we are in 
for it.” 

“T should die before the time expired if we 
remained. Every one is talking of it, and the 
Grimshaws will have it there is something we 
have brought with us—some spirit belonging 
to our family, you know; and Anne says the 
butterwoman says a servant disappeared from 
here some years ago, and perhaps she is 
buried in the cellar! I should lose my 
senses if I saw her.” 

Charlie shrugged his shoulders, 

“Women are never satisfied,” he said. 

But the end of all was that Mrs. Dalton 
found that sea-air was necessary for Lucy; 
and Mrs. Grimshaw consented to take the 
house off her hands, on condition that she 
paid the rent until a tenant was found. Char- 
lie remained behind, reluctantly, as he de- 
clared, to send off the luggage, and save 
them trouble. Then, when the gates closed 
on the carriage, and the family were off, the 
dutiful son proceeded to his sanctum, and 
laughed loud and uproariously. He looked 
at his watch. 

That evening a fly drove up to the Laurels, 
and from it emerged Frank. The brothers 
“old fellowed” each other, after the usual 
wont of brothers, and after a few moments of 
settling and unwrapping, found themselves 
tete-a-tete, seated one on each side of the fire, 
looking good-humoredly into each other's 
faces—Charlie with his hands in his pockets, 
and meekly triumphant; Frank trying not to 
see it. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I’ve won the champagne. 
I suppose Jane has told you what sort of a 
place we are in?” 

“Yes, my fine fellow, and I twigged who 
was at the bottom of it, and but for my deep 
sense of honor, might have suggested an idea 
toher. Her letters were great fun, holding 
as I did the key of the cipher.” 

It was in vain, however, Frank petitioned 
for a rehearsal. Charlie was inexorable. 

“Go to bed, old fellow. It never comes 
when it’s watched for. I thought you knew 
that.” 

Frank, however, was scarcely warm in 
the sheets, when, as if struck by an electric 


shock, he sprang out of bed, and rushed to 
the door. 

“ What is that? I say, Charlie, what is it? 
Is that the thing? By Jove—” 

Loud derisive laughter greeted him from 
above, and then the younger brother rushed 
up stairs. 

“Ts that it?” 

“ Yes, that’s it,” said the other, gently. 

“ Well, no wonder they could not stand it, 
Why, it made me jump out of bed, although 
I was prepared for the material instead of 
supernatural. Show us the trick, old fellow!” 

“You would not make a bad ghost your- 
self, as you are, Well, really, Frank, I am 
surprised !” 

Thus rebuked, the junior clad himself in 
some garments from his brother’s store, and 
clothed to a certain extent, followed Charlie 


‘down to the cellar, and there at the foot of 


the stairs lay a chain, to one end of which 
was attached a small cannon-ball. 

“ Now do you see it ?” 

“Tsee nothing;” and as he said this he 
kicked the rusty affair out of his way. 

“Take care, old fellow, that’s it?’ and 
Charlie raised the chain, and held it up by 
one end. “ Here he or she is, sir; the author 
of our—say, rather, my release.” 

don’t understand.” 

“ Come and see; or rather stand and hear.” 

“No; I will go with you.” 

So they went up to the top landing, close 
to which was Charlie’s door; and then he 
suddenly dropped his burden. Down went 
the shot over the corners dragging the clank- 
ing links after it, and making unearthly 
echoes through the deserted mansion. 

“Well, I give in. The cleverest trick I 
have seen for many a day. But then, you 
have eighteen months the start of me.” 

“T smoked a pound of Cavendish before I 
hit it off to my satisfaction, besides my regular 
allowance. But you know in time it would 
have shown on the stairs. Look here;” and 
he produced afew round stones about the 
size of his fist. 

One of the boards on the upper step was 
loose—sufficiently so to admit of his pushing 
in a stone; and then something nearly as 
deafening as the first exhibition ensued. It 
was only more mufiled. 

“T hit on that in case of the others attract- 
ing notice. They are queerly built, you see; 
such a space between the steps and the lining, 
and nothing to check it from top to bottom. 
An acoustic phenomenon, nothing more. But 
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eome in and begin to spend the evening. I 
only sent you to bed to heighten the effect.” 

“ What about the howls ?” 

“A cat I kicked down; and look here.” 
Concealed under the step was a gong. 

So they sat down, and having, after the 
manner of men, accomplished their object, 
began to feel remorse for it. 

After a mutual silence, Charlie said, “ I say, 
Frank, I tell you what we'll do. Throw in 
your savings, and never mind the champagne ; 
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I'll make up the rest, and we’ll go to the sea, 
when you can get a day, and have a jolly pic- 
nic for our girls, and I'll do my best to make 
it up to them somehow. Some day I'll tell 
Lucy in confidence, for I should not like to 
mislead her young mind on the subject.” 

But whether he did or did not, the subject 
has remained a mystery in the neighborhood, 
as far as I am aware, to this day; and during 
the long winter evenings the rustics often 
talk of the “ Ghost of Holly Lodge.” 


‘The cold winds had whispered that summer was 
gone. 
Andeutumn, dismayed, flushed erimson, had flown ; 
And over the. mountains, and down by the stream, 
Fell no lingering gold of summery-sheen— 
*T was but drifting snow. 


Atiny wee boy through the snow-drift had pressed, 
Bare ringleted-head, and untidily dressed ; 
The face of a cherub white, sad, yet so sweet, 
Fast purpling fingers, and little bare feet 
In the drifting snow. 


Fiercer and faster the wild blast came on, 

And the boy’s tattered dress froze fast to his form; 

And tearful was growing that little wan face, 

As slowly he toiled on his homeward pace 
Through the drifting snow. 


A cot by the wood, where the pine trees grew high, 
And sang through long summer a sweet lullaby, 
Was the home of this little motherless child; 
father, ‘sotted from morning till night, 
no welcome fire, no.streaming light 
On the drifting snow. 


IN THE DRIFTING SNOW. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


He murmured, scarce whispered, his dead mother's 


name: 
“O mother, sweet angel, come kiss me again!” 
Then sank on the snow, with his fingers clasped 


tight, 
While his dark eye grew dim, and his curls fell 
bright 
On the drifting snow. 
He sleeps, “ little wanderer ;”” his hunger is o’er; 
His little cold feet shall be weary no more; 
Tears, sorrowful tears, shall no more stain his fair 
cheek— 
No mora vainly the doors of the rich shall he seek, 
In the drifting snow. 


That little dead face—like a picture it seems; 
Those bright curls floating out one sees in their 
dreams ; 
Yet the soft flakes are falling in seeming relief, 
Fast hiding the darling away from all gricf, 
In the drifting snow. 


The frost-flakes grow tender and sad in their flight, 
Changing his rags to a shroud of pure white; 
The wild winds grow low, and sigh as in pain, 
The trembling pines sing a mournful refrain 

O'er the drifting snow. 


grandfather, one of the first settlers 
‘among the White Hills, used to tell the follow- 
ing story, always prefacing it, by saying that 
it was strictly true. 

The first settlers among the mountains were 
subject to many trials, and at times it seemed 
‘as though they must abandon their hoes in 
the forest, and return again to the lower towns 


THE HUNTER’S PERIL. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


whence they came. Want of food: was one 
great drawback, and its scarcity was felt for 
many years before their farms produced 
enough to last them through the year. To 
obtain food from the lower towns was impossi- 
ble, and they were obliged to have recourse 
to the forest for what they did not raise. 
Moose, deer and bears abounded, and upon 
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THE HUNTER'S PERIL. 


them they depended for their meat. But to 
come to the story, which we will relate as 
nearly as possible as he used to tell it, seated 
in his great arm-chair before the blazing wood 
fire piled high upon the hearth, roaring up 
the broad chimney. 

“ Boys,” he would say—he always called us 
boys, though some of his listeners might have 
seen threescore—* you don’t know what we 
that settled this country had to pass through. 
The hard days’ work we did, felling and piling 
the trees, and the tramps we had in the forest 
after game, when our winter store run short. 
We knew that we must hunt or starve. They 
were days that you never can see, and I am 
thankful for it. 

“I shall never forget one fearful wiuter 
when we all came so near starving. It will 
haunt me to my dying day; and that tramp I 
had in the forest that came so near being my 
last. I can remember as plain as though it 
was but yesterday. Little thought I that day 
that fifty years from then I should be telling 
you this story. 

“ Our crops had failed us in the autumn, and 
we knew the forest was our whole dependence ; 
and all the first part of the winter we ranged 
the mountains in search of game, but never 
before had I known it so scarce. By-and-by 
the snow came so deep that we could not go 
into the forest, but must content ourselves at 
home, and wait until the winter thaw should 
settle the snow, so that we could go upon it 
with the help of snowshoes we made from the 
sinews of the deer we had killed. The rains 
we had long expected did not come, and at 
last there was hardly food enough in the whole 
settlement to last the people for a week. 
Something must be done at once; so one 
morning we tied on our snowshoes and start- 
ed for the forest, but before nightfall we were 
all back again, tired and discouraged, and as 
empty-handed as when we set out. We had 
gone but a little way from the setilement, 
finding it impossible to make our way through 
the snow. Not a shot did we get, for the wild 
animals did not fancy us for neighbors, and 
kept aloof, deep in the ravines of the moun- 
tains,and where the forest was thick and 
tangled. 

“Some of my neighbors now saw signs of 
rain in the heavens, but I could see 
of the kind. They were going to wait for it, 
they said, but I knew they would be hungry 
if. they did. I had not meat enough in my 
cabin to last my family two days longer, and 
many of them were no better off, and the third 
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morning after our unsuccessful hant I set out 
again, accompanied by two of my neighbors, 
all I could induce to go with me. 

“We struck into the forest to the north- 
ward and travelled until: noon, but not a shot 
at any living thing larger than a rabbit di@ 
we get. One of these we roasted for our 
dinner, and when it was over, my companions 
proposed to return home. This I opposed, 
telling them we mast find game before long; 
but all to no avail. They were determined 
to turn back, so as to reach home before night- 
fall, and they tried to induce me to go with 
them, but I refused, saying I would not return 
until Ihad found something to carry back. 
Finding I was resolved to go on, they left me, 
and started on their return. I watched them 
until they were hid from my sight by the 
trees, and then I took up my rifle and started 
on alone. 

“By the»middle of the afternoon I had 


. reached a dark ravine at the foot of Mote 


Mountain, and as yet not a living thing had 
come across my path. Here was where I had 
expected to find game, and if I failed I might 
as well turn my footsteps homeward, though, 
unless I had food, it would be hard for me to 
reach there. I was hungry, for the rabbit I 
had eaten would hardly have been enough for 
one, let alone three half famished men. Al- 
feady I felt exhausted, and I almost wished I 
had taken the advice of my companions, and 
turned back with them. But it was too late 
to think of that now, and I made the best of 
my way onward, and at last to my great joy 
to be those of a bear. 

“T examined the trail closely, and came to 
the conclusion that bruin had but recently 
passed that way, taking his way up the steep 
side of the mountain. Now if I only had 
strength to come up with him, he could not 
escape me;and I would sup off bearsteak, and 
on the morrow would return to the settlement 
with as much of the carcase as I could carry. 

“ Full of these thoughts, which gave me new 
strength and courage, I made my way up the 
steep side of the mountain, following the broad 
trail the bear had made in plunging through 
the snow. Up, up, almost in a straight line 
the bear had made his way, never turning to 
the right or left, and by the time I had as- 
cended for half a mile I was obliged to stop 
and rest, and when again I tried to go on,I - 
found I was further gone than I had supposed, 
So exhausted had I become from my long 
route through the snow, that I could not ad- 
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vance more than two rods at a time without 
stopping to recover my breath, and above me, 
through the trees, stretched the white line 
that marked the path of the bear, who ap- 
parently was making for the summit of the 
mountain. 


“ By this time the sun had sunk lower, and 
was almost touching the tops of the moun- 
tains. Darkness would soon be in the forest, 
and in it my prey would escape. Again I 
started on, and this time went a little further 
than before. But my progress was slow, and 
ere long I was sitting, panting, in the snow, 
and then for the first time I began to realize 
my situation, and to think I had but little 
chance of reaching home again, unless I could 
obtain something to appease my hunger. 


“ Lying there in the snow, I thought of my 
wife and children at home, who all through 
the night would be waiting and ‘watching for 
my return, and again I attempted to make 
my way upward. Feeble was the struggle, 
and I sank again into the snow completely 


exhausted, To lie there in the snow I knew 


was death, so I rvused myself, and began to 
look round to find something with which to 
kindle a blaze. A little distance away was a 
large hemlock, and I crawled to it, and began 
to make preparations to light a fire, though I 
should have no use for it except to keep my- 
self warm. An hour back I had hoped to have 
@ fat steak, cut from the rump of the bear, to 
roast over the fire, but that hope had vanished 
now, and with it almost that of ever seeing 
home again. My only hope of salvation lay 
above me, where, as the twilight deepened, I 
could no longer see the trail of the bear that 
had led me up the mountain. 

“LT scooped away the snow from the foot of 
the tree, and broke some dry branches near 
at hand, and arranged them for lighting. Then 
I knelt before the pile, and taking some tinder 
from my box, proceeded to strike a fire with 
the flint and steel, such as every settler carried 
in those days when he went into the forest. 
By some means the timber had become damp, 
and refused to burn readily, and again and 
again the sparks fell among it, but without the 
desired result. Almost in despair, and think- 
ing that everything had conspired against me 
for my destruction, I was resting for a moment 
from my efforts, when a sound above me on 
the side of the mountain caused me to spring 
to my‘feet. Again it was repeated, and my 
heart that had sunk so low within me now 
rose again, with hope and joy. I could not 
go to the bear, but I knew by the plunging 


and blowing above me that the bear was com- 
ing to me, down the very path by which he 
had ascended. I should not go supperless, 
and I should see my wife and children again, 

“T grasped my rifle and waited for the com- 
ing of my victim. Nearer and nearer it came, 
all unconscious of danger. I saw the dark 
form half buried in the snow, and I raised my 
rifle and fired. An almost human cry of 
agon y,a loud report that echoed and re-echoed 
among the mountains, and I was saved. 

“T turned again to my fire, and by dint of 
good luck, soon had it burning briskly. Then 
I plunged through the snow, and was soon 
kneeling by the side of my victim; and before 
long as nice a piece of steak as ever tempted 
the appetite of a hungry man, was broiling 
over the fire. 

“With the boughs of the hemlock for my 
bed, I passed as comfortable a night as one 
could wish, and in the morning, laden with as 
much of the meat as I could. carry, I went 
down the steep side of the Mote, and reached 


home before sunset, thankful that Providence 


had turned the bear about, and sent him down 
the mountain to save my life.” 


TAX ON HAIR-POWDEB. 
At atime when gentlemen of every rank 


and description wore hair-powder and a queue, 
the Duke of Norfolk (then Earl of Surrey) 
had the courage or singularity to wear his 
hair short, and to renounce powder, except, 
of course, when it was necessary :o go to 
court on a levee day. True to his fancy, in 
1785 he proposed to Pitt to lay a tax on hair- 
powder, instead of one of that minister’s pro- 
posed taxes on female servants. The hint, 
though not accepted by Pitt at the time, was 
acted upon by him some years afterwards, and 
hair-powder still finds a place in the list of 
our domestic taxes. In reply to Lord Surrey, 
Pitt observed that the noble lord, from his 
high rank and position, might possibly dis- 
pense with hair-powder, but that such was 
not the case With ordinary and untitled indi- 
viduals, and indeed that few gentlemen would 
permit their servants to appear before them 
unpowdered. The last member of the House 
of Lords, who used to wear his queue and 
hair-powder in his seat among the Peers, was 
the first Duke of Cleveland, who died a little 
more than twenty years ago. 


Is it not better that your friend tell you 
your faults privately than that your enemy 
talk of them plainly? 


. 
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WEALTH THE FOE TO PROSPERITY. 


Every one has noticed the evil consequences of 
starting a young man in life, with a fortune suffi- 
cient to enable him to dispense with working. Nine 
times out of ten, it would be better to start him with- 
out a dollar, and let him win his way by his own 
efforts. 

Now what is true of individuals is also true of com- 
munities, and never was the principle to which we 
have referred more forcibly illustrated than in the 
history of our own country. Let us cite two instan- 
ces. The Colony of Massachusetts Bay was estab- 
lished by a commanity of poor men. The soil of their 
new home was Ny luctive, and the cli- 
mate rigorous. These things forced them to work 
hard. They did so, and to-day the community which 
these poor exiles founded, is one of the wealthiest 
and most powerful in the world. The Colony of Vir- 
ginia was settled principally by men of fortune, 
among whom were who were 

fiying from the wrath of the English Puritans. These 
men brought fortunes with them, and the colony was 
wealthy from an early day. There was but little 

. necessity for them to labor, and they sank into habits 
ofindolence. To-day Virginia (even after consider- 
ing her sufferings during the war), with twenty times 
the natural resources of Massachusetts, is far behind 
her in prosperity and wealth. Poverty, in the former 
case, was a blessing, wealth in the latter, a positive 
curse. 


NEW FEATURE IN THE TELEGRAPH. 


Great as have already been the services of the elec- 
* tric telegraph, it is likely in the future to render us a 
service equal almost in value to its rapid transmission 
of messages. It has been discovered to be one of the 
best indicators of the weather now in existence. The 
researches and experiments of Father Secchi, the fa- 
mous Italian savan, are throwing much light upon 

this subject. 

Most persons are aware that currents other than 
those proceeding from the batteries at work, are al- 
most constantly passing over the telegraph wires, and 
constitute some of the most serious obstacles with 
which the operators have to contend ; sometimes they 
come with such force that they render the signals 
from the working batteries unintelligible. They 
proceed either from the earth or the atmosphere, 
and are termed “earth currents.” For some time 
past, Father Secchi and several of his friends have 
been devoting themselves to the task of studying the 
variations of these currents, and, if possible, discov- 
ering the laws which govern them. Among the re- 
sults of their labors they mention the following: 
‘Whenever the earth currents are more irregular than 
usual, bad weather invariably follows; the degree of 
the irregularity of the earth currents bearing always 


an exact relation to’ that of the storminess of the 
weather which they precede. 

It would be well for our telegraph companies to re- 
quire their operators to note these changes, and re- 
port them faithfully and promptly. 


WaKE. 

In England, the term wake was applied to certain 
holiday festivals, once universally celebrated in that 
land, and still continued in some secluded districts. 
Wakes were introduced into England about the time 


the Saxons to Christianity, and 
desi te the birthday of the 


and the anniversary of the dedication. The ecclesi- 
astical day was then reckoned from sunset to sunset, 
and the festival extended through the same space of 


time. On the evening previous to the festival day, 
the inhabitants performed their devotions, as a prep- 
aration for the next day, and as these ceremonies 
sometimes extended far into the night, they were 
given the name of wakes; but afterwards the term 
was applied not only to the preparatory vigils, but to 
the festival itself. 

These wakes became, in course of time, the ooca- 
sions of such boisterous and indecent revels, that 
Henry VIII. endeavored to regulate them, but with 
little effect. Finally, the practice died out, except in 
certain remote localities, where it still exists. 

In Ireland, the term is, according to Miss Edge- 
worth, applied to “a midnight meeting, held pro- 
fessionally for the indulgence of holy sorrow, but 
usually converted into orgies of unholy Joy.” Itis 
confined almost exclusively to the humbler classes, 
Upon the death of some relative or friend, the body 
is laid out and covered with a sheet, except the face, 
which is exposed and surrounded by lighted tapers. 
The friends and relatives of the deceased are then 
collected, and the body is “‘ waked ”’ by the assembled 
company. Aftera prolonged indulgence in a wild 
and fantastic species of grief, the guests are enter- 
tained as sumptuously as the means of the family 
will permit. Whiskey forms one of the principal 
portions of the feast, and the wake generally ends fn 
an uproar or a free fight, in which the corpse is some- 
times roughly handled. 


BEDLAM, 

The word “ Bedlam” is a corruption of “ Bethle- 
-hem,” the name of 4 religious establishment which 
was granted in 1547, by Henry VITI., to the eorpora- 
tion of London, and by them converted into a hospital 
for insane persons. The place was originally within 
the city boundaries, but in 1814, a new hospital was 
erected in St. George’s fields, on the south side of the 
Thames, and was vulgarly called Bedlam. The pa- 
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Tom-o’-Bedlams. 


TOBACCO. 

There are some interesting facts connected with 
the history of tobacco, which its lovers will be glad 
toknow. Smoking seems to have been the principal 
use made of it by its original producérs, chewing be- 
ing reserved for a later age. When Columbus lJand- 
edin the island of Hispaniola, his scouts reported 
that they saw the nativessmoking a plant, ‘‘the per- 
fume of which was fragrant and grateful;” and he 
learned that the natives had been for a long time in 
the habit of offering it in their sacrifices to their god, 
believing that its aroma was more pleasing to him 
than any other incense. The priests also, before de- 
claring their oracles, were in the habit of intoxicat- 
ing themselves with it; and the medicine-men often 
employed it in divining the nature of diseases. Col- 
umbus and his companions igtroduced it into Spain 
and Portugal, and in 1560, Jean Nicot, then the French 
ambassador to the court of Lisbon, became acquaint- 
ed with its use, and introduced it into France. There 
it was at length called l’herbe Nicotienne, or the 
“Nicotian weed,” which name it still retains in 
Botany 


PENALTY FOR KEISSING. 

A short time ago, a learned gentleman published 
an elaborate paper in which he denied the existence 
of the “Blue Laws” of the Pilgrim Fathers. The 

instance, however, is somewhat at vari- 
ance with the professor’s theory, and we commend it 
to our lady readers, who will, we are sure, be devout- 
ly thankful that the old order has changed, and giv- 
en place to a better state of affairs. 

In 1654, a trial took place in Connecticut, under the 
section of the “‘ Blue Laws” prohibiting kissing. The 
culprite were Sarah Tuttle and Jacob Newton. It 
seems that Sarah dropped her gloves, and Jacob 
found them. When Sarah asked for them, Jacob 
demanded a kiss for his pay, and Sarah, not thinking 
the charge extortionate, paid it in full. Complaint 
was made by some sour-tempered individual, and the 
guilty parties were arraigned before the magistrates. 


The facts were clearly proved, and the aperaperas 
each fined twenty shillings. 


A cavTIOus DuKE.—George IV., in the latter 
years of his life, was in the habit of quoting the Iron 
Duke ae a witness to the statement that his majesty 
had led in person the decisive charge at Waterloo. 
Wellington’s answer on such occasions invariably 


was, ‘‘I have often heard your macjsty speak of that 
before.” 


A FATHER’s FoorstEers.—A young fellow, the son 
of an eminent dancing-master, applying to a friend 
esto what trade or profession it would be best for 
him te pursue, was anewered, ‘I think you cannot. 
do better than follow the steps of your father.” 


CowversaTion.—Ii was a rule with Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, ‘‘ never to speak more than a minute at a time, 
and to wait for others to take up the conversation.” 
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tients who had been discharged, partially cured, and 
went about begging, were called Bedlam beggars, or 


IMPURE WATER. 
An exchange furnishes us with the following facts, 
‘which are of interest and importance to every one, 
Set a pitcher of iced water in a room inhabited, and 
ine few hours it will have absorbed from the room 
nearly all the respired and perspired gases of the 
room, the air of which will have become purer, but 
the water is utterly filthy. This depends on the fact 
that water has the faculty of condensing, and there- 
by absorbing all the gases, which it does without in- 
creasing its own bulk. The colder the water is, the 
greater its capacity to contain these gases. Atordin- 
ary temperature, a pint of water will contain a pint 
of carbonic acid gas, and several pints of ammonia, 
The capacity is nearly doubled by reducing the tem- 
perature to that of the ice. Hence water kept ina 
room awhile, is always unfit for use, and should be 
often renewed whether it becomes warm or not. And 
for the same reason, the water in a pump-stock 
should all be pumped out in the morning before any 
isused. That which has stood in the pitcher over 
night is not fit for coffee water in the morning. Im- 
pure water is more injurious to the health than im- 
pure air, and every person should provide the means 
of obtaining fresh, pure water for domestic uses. 


A COMFORTABLE Home.—Appold, the English 
mechanician, who has just died, possessed one of the 
most singular as well as one of the most comfortable 
residences in the United Kingdom. He did every- 
thing in his power to save labor about his house, 
where the duties could be performed by machinery. 
Everything was automatic. The doors opened as 
you approached them, and closed after you passed 
through them ; water came unbidden into the basins; 
when the gas was lighted the shutters closed; a self- 
acting thermometer regulated the temperature of the 
rooms; and even the gates of the stable yard opened 
to a vehicle, and closed without slamming after it 
had gone by. 


+ 


A LARGE HovsEHOLD.—The palace of the Rajah 
of Mysore is filled with 800 people. He has fifty wives, 
each of whom has four attendants, and he has a large 


number of nightwatchers, prophesying Brahmins, 
officers of the zenana, etc. 


A DIFFICULT CoMMIssION.—Laura—“ Now don’t 
forget, Charley, to ask Captain Chatter for his photo- 
graph. He’s promised it so often. But the poor man 
has got no head at all.” Charley—‘‘ Then he wont 
have the fuce to refuse.” 


Burnett's Cocoarne.—This preparation is 
well known as an excellent oil and dressing for the 
hair. It makes the hair moist and glossy, and leaves 
the scalp in @ fine and healthy condition. 


AN ANCIENT Fuxp.—Among the funds still re- 
maining in the hands of the corporation of London is 


the sum of two hundred pounds a year, left in trust 
“to burn heretics.” 


> 


> 


A Lucky REcovERY.—A quartermaster’s check 
for $53,000 was found on a burglar arrested in New 
York a fow days ago. Stolen from the mail. 


‘ 
q 
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She Florist. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


Sweet flower, thou tell'st how hearts 
As pure and tender as thy leaf,—as low 
And humble as thy stem—will surely know 
The joy that peace imparts.—PERCIVAL. 


Arboretum. 

A collection of trees and shrubs, containing only 
one or two plants of’a' kind, arranged together, ac- 
cording to some system or method. The most com- 
mon arrangement is that of the natural system; but 
the plants of an arboretum may be placed together 
according to the countries of which they are natives; 
according to the soil in which they grow; or accord- 
ing to their size and habits, or time of leafing, or 
flowering. In all small villa residences, an arboretum 
is the most effectual means of procuring a maximum 
of enjoyment in a minimum of space, as far as trees 
and shrubs are concerned. To render an arboretum 
useful and interesting, each tree and shrubshould be 
named. 


The Strawberry-Tree. 


Well-known evergreen shrubs, of which A. Unedo 


rubra deserves to be mentioned for the beauty of its 
flowers; A. canariensis, a greenhouse species, has 
also very showy flowers; and A. Andrachne, which is 
the tenderest of the opén-air kinds, is remarkable for 
the looseness and redness of its bark. All the species 
are very ornamental, and of free growth; and they 
all thrive best in heath mould, or very sandy loam. 
They are propagated by layers or cuttings. 


Aloe. 

The name of Aloe is so frequently applied in con- 
versation to the American Aloe, or Agave, that many 
persons are not aware that the true Alve is not only 
quite a different genus, but belongs to a different 
natural order; the American Aloe being one of the 
Amaryllis tribe, and the true Aloe one of the Day- 
lily tribe. The qualities of the two plants are also 
essentially different; the American Aloe abounds in 
starchy nourishing matter, while every part of the 
true Aloe is purgative. The true Aloe also flowers 
every year, and the flowers are tube-shaped, and 
produced on a spike; while each plant of the Ameri- 
can Aloe tlowers but once sending up an enormous 
flower-stem, with candelabra-like branches and cup- 
shaped flowers. The true Aloes are succulent plants, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope; and they grow 
best in this country in greenhouses, or rooms, the 
pots being well drained, and the soil composed of a 
sandy loam, mixed with alittle lime-rabbish or grav- 
el, To this, when the plants are wanted to attain a 
large size, may be added a little leaf-mould, When 
grown in rooms, the poor soil is, however, preferable, 
as it keeps the plants of a smaller and more manage- 
able size, and makes them less easily affected by 
changes of the temperature, and of heat and dryness. 
The colors of the flowers will also be richer when the 
plants are grown in poor soil. 


Hazel. 

The common hazel is rather a fruit-tree than an 
ornamental shrub; but it is sometimes grown in 
pleasure-grounds and geometric gardens, to forma 
shady walk. Walks of this kind were great favorites 
in the time of Elizabeth, and also in the Dutch gar- 
dens laid out in the time of William III. They are 
therefore suitable in the gardens of Elizabethan 
houses, or of any mansions built in James I.’s style. 
They require no particular care -but planting the 
young trees in a loamy soil, giving them, if possible, 
a little of that rich yellow soil generally called hazel 
loam, from its peculiar adaptation to this plant, and 
clipping and training the branches so as to make the 
walk form one continued bower. 

Allamanda. 

Climbing stove shrubs, with splendid yellow con- 
volvulus-shaped flowers. A. cathartica, a native of 
Guiana, is the most common speci They require a 
light rich soil, kept frequently watered; and they are 
increased by cuttings. Where a conservatory adjoins 
an orchideous house, or stove, the Allamanda and 
other splendid stove-climbers may be planted in the 
hothouse, and trained through a hole in the back wall 
into the conservatory, in the cool air of which the 
flowers will be more brilliant, and more generally 
seen, than in the damp hot air necessary for the roots, 


Adonis. 
Herbaceous plants with showy flowers, of easy cul- 
ture in any common soil. The most ornamental 
species are the spring-flowering Adonis, a perennial 
with bright yellow flowers, which is quite hardy, and 
is easily increased by division of the root; and the 
common annual Flos Adonis, or Pheasant’s Eye, with 
dark crimson flowers. All the species will grow in 
any common garden soil; and the annual kinds 
shoud be sown in autumn, ds they will stand the 
winter in the open air—or in February or March, as 
they are a long time before theycome up. The seeds 
will keep good several years. 


Aralia. 

Hardy suffruticose plants, and stove shrubs, with 
umbels of small white flowers. The commonest 
species ix A. Spinosa, useful in a shrubbery for its 
hardiness, and for its thriving in any poor gravelly 
soil. There is a new species, A. japonica, which is 
said to be very handsome. 

Grevillea. 

Australian plants with very curious flowers, which 
should be grown in a mixture of equal parts of sand, 
loam and peat. They are increased by seeds, which 
ripen freely, or by cuttings of the old wood, in sand, 
under a bell-glass. . 


Jeffersonia. 

An American marsh plant, which is generally 
grown in peat-soll, kept moist. It is increased by 
seeds, or dividing the root. 
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Pigeon Pie. 
Cut the pigeons in halves; put them intoa sauce- 
pan with meat stock enough to cover them, a little 
pepper, salt and cloves, and cut up two tomatoes and 
put in. Stew them from half an hour to an hour, 
according to size and age. Line the sides of your 
pie-dish with paste; lay the pigeons into the dish, 
and fill it up with the gravy. Shake in a little flour 
‘to thicken it, and put in a piece of butter, if it is not 
Tich enough. Cover it with a nice crust, and bake it 
about three-quarters of an hour, until the crust is 
done. 


Birds in Jelly. 

Have any kind of birds prepared the same as a 
turkey, stuffed and stewed or roasted. Place the 
birds in a mould that will just hold them, breast 
downwards, with the legs down and tied together; 
prepare the jelly as above. Fill the mould quite full ; 
set it to cool till the next day; then turn it on to the 
dish, breast up. If the jelly is clear, this is very 
handsome for a side-dish at dinner, or for a supper 
table, with the colored jelly cut fine and sprinkled 
round the dish, with a little curled parsley. 


Tie the legs down to the rump with astrong thread, © 


letting the feet be up. Dredge them with a little 
flour, baste them with butter, and roast them fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 


Plover. 

Plover require about ten or fifteen minutes’ roast- 
ing. Serve on toasted bread. The gravy is made the 
same as for quails. 


Tripe. 

Be sure the tripe is well boiled—that is, very tender ; 
if not, boil it until it is s0; then cut it in pieces about 
four inches square ; let it be quite cold; roll the pieces 
cornerwise; tie them with a thread; dredge them 
with a little salt and mace; roll them in egg and 
crumbs; fry in fat a nice brown; serve with onion 
sauce, with a little lemon and tomato catsup boiled in. 


Doughnuts. 

One cupof sugar and three of flour sifted together, 
one cup of milk anda piece of butter the size of an 
egg warmed together, three eggs well beaten, and 
one teaspoonsful of mace. Mix this all together; roll 
it out, and make them in any shape. Fry them in 
hot lard. 


Governor Strong’s Cake. 

Two pounds of butter, two and three quarters 
pounds of sugar, eighteen eggs, one pint of wine, one 
glass of brandy, one nutmeg, a little mace, one table- 
spoonful of cloves, four pounds of flour, and three 
pounds of currants. Bake it in not very thick loaves 
about an hour. 


Clay Cake. 

Half a pound of butter beat light, one pound 
of sugar, one of flour, half a pint of cream, half a nut- 
meg; one lemon, and five eggs. Bake half an honr. 
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The Bousetvite. 


Jelly for Meats. 

Put to boil four calf’s feet, two onions, one dozen 
cloves, one dozen peppercorns, a tablespoonful of 
salt, two nice carrots, and a head of celery, in six 
quarts of water; boil six hours. Strain this into an 
earthen pot to cool. When wanted, take off all the 
fat, put the rest into a preserve kettle, with two 
lemons cut up, the whites and shells of six eggs; let 
it. boil fifteen or twenty minutes. Take it from the 
fire, set it where it will keep hot, turn in it a cup of 
cold water, let it stand fifteen minutes, then strain it 
through the jelly-bag; when it has all run through 
clear, put what you require in the moulds; let the 
rest cool ina dish, to cut small for garnishing the 
meat. If the jelly is not a good bright color, add a 
tablespoonful of India soy. 


A very strengthening Drink. 

Beat the yolk ofa fresh egg with a littlesugar; add 
a very little brandy; beat the white to a strong froth, 
stir it into the yolk; fill up the tumbler with new 
milk, and grate in a little nutmeg. 


Mulled Wine. 

Take a bottle of Madeira or sherry wine, a pint 
and a half of water, and put it to boil in a tea-kettle; 
while the wine is boiling, beat up the yolks of twelve 
eggs; add one pound of fine white sugar, and a grat- 
ed nutmeg; stir it all together; beat the whites toa 
froth, and beat it into the yolks; when the wine is 
boiled, hold the tea-kettle as high as possible, and 
turn the wine on, stirring the eggs constantly; then 
turn it from one pitcher to another until it is all 
mixed. 


Milk Punch. 

Take two spoonfuls of brandy, a little sugar, and 
half a tumbler of hot water; fill it up with milk, and 
grate in a little nutmeg. 


Ladies Cake. 

One pound of sugar and six ounces of butter beat- 
en to a cream ; the whites of sixteen eggs well beaten ; 
the rind, grated, and the juice of one lemon, and 
three quarters of a pound of flour. 


‘Webster Cake. 

Five cups of flour, three cups of sugar, one cup ot 
butter, one cup of milk, two eggs, and one teaspoon- 
fal of saleratus. Fruit and spice to the taste, or with- 
out fruit. Bake it about halfan hour, 


Apple- Water. 

Roast very well two or three apples; put them in- 
to a pitcher; turn on some boiling water, and add a 
little sugar. 

Soft Sugar ad. 

One cup of butter and two of sugar beaten togeth- 
er, one cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
four eggs, five cups of flour, and half a cup of yellow 
ginger. Bake it in thin pans thirty minutes. 
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Curious Nests of Mice. 
A number of empty bottles had been stowed away 
upon a shelf, and among them was found one which 
was tenanted by a mouse. The little creature had 
considered that the bottle would afford a suitable 
home for her young, and had therefore conveyed into 
it a quantity of bedding, which she made into a nest. 
The bottle was filled with the nest, and the eccentric 
architect had taken the precaution to leave a round 
hole corresponding to the neck of the bottle. In 
this remarkable domicile the young were placed; 
and it is a fact worthy of notice, that no attempt had 
been made to shut out the light. The rapidity with 
which a mouse can make a nest is somewhat surpris- 
ing. Oneof the Cambridge journals mentioned, some 
few years ago, that in a farmer's house a loaf of new- 
ly-baked bread was placed upon a shelf, according to 
custom. Next day a hole was observed in the loaf; 
and when it was cut open a mouse aud her nest were 
discovered within, the latter having been made of 
paper. On examination the material of the habita- 
tion was found to have been obtained from a copy- 
book, which had been torn into shreds and arrange 
into the form of a nest, Within this curious home 
were nine young mice, pink, transparent, and newly- 
born, Thus, in the space of thirty-eight hours at the 
must, the loaf must have cooled, the interior been ex- 
cavated, the copy-book found and cut into suitable 
pieces, the nest made, and the young brought into 
the world. Surely it is no wonder that mice are 
plentiful, or that their many enemies fail to exter- 
minate them. 


Discovery at Windsor Castle. 

Whilst superintending some alterations in the roof 

and leads of the cloister at the west endof the Wolsey 
Chapel, Windsor, Mr. Turnbull, the castle architect, 
happened to make acursory examination of the stone- 
work on the exterior of the chapel wall. It isin the 
shape of a lurge window, with carved mullions, and 
with stone panels instead of glass, some of which are 
slightly cracked. Whilst he was sounding one of 
them a piece fell out, and disclosed a portion of a 
highly-colored painting. Three stone panels were 
then removed, and behind them were found full- 
length portraits of as many Knights of the Garter, 
painted on the wall, with strong iron bars betore each 
picture. They were evidently inserted in the blind 
window, to give it the appearance of being filled with 
stained glass. and, should the rest of the stone slabs 
be removed (of which there may be upwards of twen- 
ty), the wall behind them will nodoubt be found cov- 
ered with the rest of the series of knightly portraits. 
It is a curious coincidence that just at this time the 
Opposite side of this same blind wall is about to be 
covered by Dr. Salviate with a series of mosaic por- 
traits of the monarchs of England. 


Vegetable Lint. 

The Conferva bullosa, or hair-weed, an aquatic 
plant which grows abundantly in the streams and 
rivers of the Vosges, possesses the valuable qualities 
of lint, sponge, fine linen, and cotton, for the dress- 
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dng of wounds, and likewise emollient qualities when 
the plants are young and freshly gathered. Pliny 
cites this identical plant as having been successfully 
employed for contusions, blows, ete. Chemical analy- 
sis of the plant proves it to contain a small proportion 
of albumen, a considerable quantity of starch, sugar, 
sulphate, potassium, some iron, etc. Its cheapness 
will evidently bring it intq general use, and lint 
therefore be superseded. 
Large Effects from small Causes. 

As an instance of large effects from comparatively 
small causes, the following, taken from a lecture on 
silk by Professor Crace-Calvert, is worth notice: 
Four ounces of silkworm’s eggs will yield from eighty- 
eight thousand toone hundred and seventeen thousand 
cocoons; the number of cocoons to a pound of silk is 
commonly two hundred and seventy; consequently, 
the produce in silk from the four ounces of eggs will 
be four hundred and twenty-two pounds 


An old Hunter. 

A peculiar accident occurred in England recently. 
Three gentlemen riding in a “ dog-cart ” in the coun- 
try met au acquaintance who was hunting, to salute 
whom they raised the “tally ho.” The horse they 
were driving had been a hunter, agd on hearing the 
cry he started off at full speed, jumping a ditch, and 
throwing the gentlemen from the cart. One of the 
occupants was instantly killed, and the others serious- 
ly injured. 

A Refuge for Cats. 

Among the curious old institutions still extant in 
Florence is a house of refuge for cats. It is acloister 
situated on the side of the church of San Lorenzo. 
When you wish to get rid of one of these interesting 
quadrupeds, instead of killing it, you send it to that 
interesting establishment. On the other hand, when 
you want a feline companion, you have only to go 
h ere to find a complete assortment of tabbies, tor- 
toise-shells, blacks, whites, grays, and every other 

color usual to the race of cats. There will be seen 
old cats, middle-aged cats, and cats just budding into 
youth—Angoras as well as the common species; in 
short, every variety of the species is plentiful in that 
unique institution. 
Ozone and Cholera. 

Ozone is said to be Nature’s grand atmospheric dis- 
infectant. It is a peculiar moditication of oxygen, 
ani is supposed to be that gas in a permanently neg- 
ative state. In its action as a deodoriser, it closely 
resembles chlorine, destroying bad odors as effectually 
and almost as rapidly, but it has advantages over 
that gas. It is not irrespirable, and is considerably 
more manageable. Two sticks of phosphorus, each 
two inches in length, made very clean by scraping, if 
covered with oxide, and half-covered with water, 
yield in an hour sufficient ozone, in a room of 3000 
cubic feet, to be detectable by Schonbein’s test in 
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line, were married, and returned to Wellsville to 


Emigration to the State of Michigan was so great* Pass the night. People at the hotel where the wed- 


during the years 1835-6, that every house was filled 
every night with travellers wanting lodging. Every 
traveller there at that time will remember the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a bed in the hotels, even if he 
had two or three “ strange bedfellows.” 

The Rev. Hosea Brown, an eccentric Methodist 
ninister, stopped one fight at one of the hotels in 
Ann Arbor, and inguired if he could have a room and 
bed to himself. The bar-keeper told him he could, 
unless they should be so full as to render it meces- 
sary to put another in with him. At an early hour 
the reverend gentleman went to his room, locked the 
door, and soon retired to his bed, and sunk into a 
comfortable sleep. Along toward midnight he was 
roused from his slumbers by a loud knocking at his 
door. 

“ Hallo! you there,” he exclaimed, “ what do you 
want now ?”—particular stress on the last word. 

“You must take another lodger, sir, with you,” 
said the voice of the landlord. 

“ What! another yet?” 

“ Why, yes—there is only one in here, is there?” 

‘One! why here is Mr, Brown, and a Methodist 
preacher, and myself, already, and I should think 
that euough for one bed even in Michigan.” 

The landlord to think so too, and left the 
trio to their 
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A YANKEE PASS. 

An official Dutchman in the valley of the Mohawk, 
one day stopped a Yankee pedler, journeying slowly 
through the valley on the Sabbath, and informed him 
that he must put up for the day; or, “If it vash 
neshessary that he should travel, he must pay de 
fine for de pass.” It was necessary, it seems, fur he 
told the Yankee to write a pass, and he would sign it, 
“ That he could do, though he did not much write or 
read writing.” The pass was written and signed 
with the Dutchman’s hieroglyphics, and the pedler 
went forth into the bowels of the country without 
impediment. Some six months afterwards, a brother 
Dutchman, who kept a store, further down the 
Mohawk, in settling with the pious official, brought 
in, among other accounts, an order for twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of goods. “How ish dat?” said the 
Sunday officer. “I never gave no orger—let me see 
him.” The order was produced; he put on his spec- 
tacles and examined it. ‘Yah, dat ish my name, 
sartan—yaas, but it ish dat Yankee pass.” 


TROUBLES OF A MARRIED MAN. 

One morning, an athletic young farmer, in the town 
of. Waynesburg, took a fair girl, ‘‘all bathed in 
blushes,” from her parents, and started for the first 
‘town across the Pennsylvania line, to be marrie|, 
where the ceremony could be performed without a 
license. The happy pair were accompanied by a sis- 
ter of the girl, a tall, gaunt, sharp-featured female of 
some thirty-seven summers. The pair crossed the 


ded party stopped, observed that they conducted 
themselves in a rather singular manner. The hus- 
band would take his sister-in-law, the tall female 
aforesaid, into one corner of the parlor, and talk 
earnestly to her, gesticulating wildly all the time, 
Then the tall female would “ put her foot down,” and 
talk to him in an angry and excited, menner. Then 
the husband would take his fhir young bride into a 
corner; but he would no sooner commence talking to 
her, than the gaunt sister would rush in between 
them and angrily join in the conversation. The peo- 
ple at the hotel ascertained what this meant about 
nine o'clock that evening. There wasan uproar in 
the room which had been assigned to the newly mar- 
ried couple. Female shrieks and mdstuline “‘ swears” 
startled the people in the hotel, and they rushed to 

the spot. The gaunt female was pressing against the 

door of the room, and the newly married man, mostly 

undressed, was barring her out with all his might. 

Occasionally she would kick the door far enough open 
to disclose the stalwart husband, in his Gentleman 

Greek Slave apparel. 

It appears that the tall female insisted upon occu- 
pying the same bed with the newly wedded pair; that 
her sister was favorably disposed to tho arrangement, 
and that the husband had agreed to it before the 
wedding took place, and now indignantly repudiated 
the contract. “Wont you go away now, Susan?” 
said the newly married man, softening his voice. 

“No,” said she, “I wont, so there!” 

“Don’t you budge aninch!” cried the married gis- 
ter within the room. 

“ Now—now, Maria,” said the young man to his 
wife, in a piteous tone, “‘ don’t go to cuttin’ up ia this 
way; now don’t.” 

“I'll cat up’s much as I wanter!” she sharply re- 


“ Well,” roared the desperate man, throwing the 
door wide open and stalking out among the crowd, 
“jest you two wimmin put on your duds and go right 
straight home, and bring back the vld man and wo- 
man, and your grandfather, who is nigh on toa 
hundred ; bring ’ém all here, and I'll marry the whole 
caboodle of ’em, and we’ll all sleep together!” 

The difficulty was finally adjusted by the tall 
female taking a room. Wellsville is enjoying itself 
over the sensation. 


THE TAILOR AND DEAN SWIFT. 


A tailor in Dublin, near the residence of the dean, 
took it into his head that he was specially and divine- 
ly inspired to interpret the prophecies, and especially 
the book of Revelation. Quitting the shop- 
he turned out a preacher, or rather a prophet, un 
his customers bad left his shop, and his family was 
likely to perish. 

His monomania was well known to Dean Swift, 
who benevolently watched for some convenient op- 
portunity to turn the current of his thoughts. One 
night, the tailor, as he fancied, got a revelation to go 
and convert Dean Swift, and the next morning took 
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up his line of march for the deanery. The dean, 
whose study was furnished with a glass door, saw the 
tailor approach, and instantly surmised the nature of 
his errand. Throwing himself into an attitude of 
solemnity, and his eyes fixed on the tenth chapter of 
Revelation, he awaited his approach. 

The door opened, and the tailor announced, in his 
unearthly voice, the message: 

“Dean Swift, I am sent by the Almighty to an- 
nounce to you—” ‘ 

“Come in, my friend,” said thedean. “Iam in 
great trouble, and no doubt the Lord has sent you to 
help me out of my difficulty.” 

This unexpected welcome inspired the tailor, 
strengthened greatly his assurance in his own pro- 
phetic character, and disposed him to listen to the 
disclosure. 

“My friend,” said the dean, ‘I have just been 
reading the tenth chapter of Revelation, and am 
greatly distressed at a difficulty I have met with; 
and you are the very mam to help me out. Here is 
the account of an angel thatcame down from heaven, 
who was so large that he put one foot on the sea and 
the other on the earth, and lifted up his hand to 
heaven. Now my knowledge of mathematics,” said 
the dean, ‘‘enables me to calculate exactly the size 
and form of the angel; but I am in great difficulty, 
for I wish to ascertain how much cloth it will take to 
make him a pair of breeches, and as that is in your 
line of business, I have no doubt the Lord has sent 
you to show me.” 

This sudden exposition came like an electric shock 
to the poor tailor. He rushed from the house, ran to 
his shop, and aquick revulsion of thought and feeling 
came over him. Making breeches was exactly his 
line of business. He returned to his occupation, 
thoroughly cured of his prophetic revelations by the 
wit of the dean. 
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A NORTH CAROLINA WITNESS. 


Before the rebellion, North Carolina ased to have 
some great court scenes. Since the war closed, we 
have met with one or two legal cases that remind 
us of other days. Here is an action that was brought 
in the Turpentine State for payment for labor for 
ditch digging; but defendant contended that he had 
paid for the work with bacon and corn; and some 
whiskey plaintiff, denied the whiskey and the food, 
80 the first witness called was the son of the man who 
did the work. ‘ 

“You say your daddy did all this ditching? Do 
you know what he got for it?” inquired Colonel C—— 
for the defendant. 

“He never got nothing, as ever I heard on; that’s 
what he never got,” answered the witness. 

“Didn’t your daddy get corn and bacon from de- 
fendant in payment for ditching?” 

“ Never heard of his getting no corn or barley.” 

“ What did your daddy and his family live on last 
summer?” 

“ Vittles, mostly.” 

.“ What kind of victuals?” 

* Well, bread and meat and shome whiskey.” 

“ Where did he get that meat and bread?” 

“ Well, fust from one, and then from the other.” 

“Didn’t he get some of it from defendant?” 

“He mought.” 


“T know that he monght, but did he? That’s the 
question.” 


“ Well, he mought, and then again you know, he 
moughtn’t.” 

With considerable excitement, and in tones of 
thunder. 

“‘ Answer the question, and no more of this trifling 
with your oath. Did your daddy, or did he not, get 
corn and bacon from the defendant for ditching?” 

“ Well, now, he mought; it didn’t occur edzacly, 
you know.” 

Here his honor interferes, and with a stern, judicial 
frown, addresses the witness thus: 

** Witness, you must answer the question, or the 
court will be compelled to deal with you. Can’t you 
say yes or no?” 

reckon.” 

“Well, then, answer yes or no. Did or did not 
your daddy get corn or bacon from the defendant at 
the time referred to?” inquired the court. 

Witness now fully aroused and conscious of his 

“Well, Judge, I can’t edzactly remembar, you 
know, seein’ as how it’s all bin dun gone and eat up; 
but (planting himself firmly, as one determined to 
out with it), to the best of my reckerleckshun, if my 
memory serves me right, he mought, and then, 
again, he moughtn’t.” 

The plaintiff saved his bacon. Verdict accordingly. 


A CAREFUL JUSTICE. 

A couple in Winsted were lately married (as they 
supposed), and went their way toenjoy it. But after 
two days of un-wedded bliss, they found, to their 
chagrin, that by a statute of the late legislature, the 
clergyman who performed the ceremony was disqual- 
ified, and that, however it might be theoretically, 
they were practically and in fact wn-married. They 
subsequently appeared before a justice, who fixed up 
the matter, and granted an “indulgence” covering 
the past and the future. 


A POWERFUL APPEAL. 

A few years ago, in Ohio, there lived ona small 
stream called “ Duck Creek ”’ a local preacher of the 
Methodist Chureh, by the name of Jacob Smith. 
His educational advantages had been somewhat 
slender; so that often in his preaching he “ murder- 
ed the king’s English ” by wholesale. On one occa- 
sion he was preaching in his own neighborhood, in 
“Smith's Meeting-house,” during which some of 
the young Smiths indulged in bad behaviour. He 
paused, drew himself up to his full height, and point- 
ing his long, hard finger at them, exclaimed, ‘‘ What! 
will you cut up here in Smith’s old meetin’-house, 
when there lies your grandmother (pointing through 
the window to the graveyard), what is the offspring 
of us all?” 


A HOPEFUL SON. 
“ Have you been to see the new steam engine?” a 
son asked his father, a few days ago. 
“No, I have not,” replied the father. 
“ You had better call and see it,” the youth con- 
tinued. ‘Just mention my name to the foreman, 
and he will show you every attention.” 


HARD ON HIS NEIGHBOR. 


Mr. L—, a prominent citizen of the active little 
town of B——, Mass., was a ‘republican in politics, to 
the backbone, while his nearest neighbor, Mr. T——, 
was an equally sealous democrat, of the old school, 
and whose party in that vicinity ruled by « very 
emall majority. At their last town election, through 
certain dexterously-wrought emunciations entirely 
false, and political tricks carried out in seasonable 
time, Mr. T—— managed to prevent the choice of 
Mr. L—— to an important office, which, in the opin- 
ion of all his friends, he was sure of obtaining. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. T——, who, by the 
way, was extremely selfish, and not too honest—for 
the idea that he was a little “light-fingered” had 
existed for some time in the minds of many—unable 
to conceal his delight at the sharp ruse he had em- 
ployed, that resulted in the defeat of his neighbor, 
with many chuckles related the whole affair to an 
appreciative audience, in one of the village grocery- 
stores. 

Of course the whole story, adorned also with sun- 
dry additions, reached the ears of Mr. L——, and, 
commonly speaking, made him as ‘‘ mad asa hornet.” 
He determined to retaliate in some manner, so as t 
reflect upon the dishonest propensity his neighbor 
bore the character of earning, and hit upon the fol- 
lowing expedient: 

Happening into the same store, a short time afte 
the story was circulated, to his delight he found it 
well filled with customers and loungers, and his old 
enemy among the number. 

After obtaining his purchases, he slipped into a 
vacant chair, and desired the attention of all present, 
while he told them of an unfortunate event that had 
occurred at his place the previous night. 

Of course every one was on the gué vive in an in- 
stant, and none moreso than his detested and unsus- 
pecting persecutor; for Mr. L—— was a very still, 
uncommunicative man generally, so they expected 
to hear some thrilling, and perhaps awful news, and 
all ears were open to catch every syllable. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he began, “yesterday I 
slaughtered that famous great hog of mine, and last 
night hung him up in my barn to cool; but don’t you 
think, this morning, when I entered the building, I 
found that half of that valuble ‘porker’ had been 
stolen, and to my great regret, I must say that the 
theft must have been committed by one of my own 

republican 

“ Why, why do you suspect a republican?” cried 
they all in a breath. 

* Because,” he replied, in a voice of thunder, “if 
the thief had been a democrat, and hated me enough 
to treat me as Mr. T—— did the last town election, he 
would have taken the whole hog !”” 

The circle immediately broke, and L——’s opponent 
was observed to be the first one whose business called 
him elsewhere. He probably saw the “point” as 
quickly as the rest did.” 


A DUTCH INTRODUCTION. 

A fine old German gentleman who had just return- 
ed from a visit to the “ Fadderland,” bringing with 
him his frau, met an old friend in a store up street, 
not many days since, and after some little conversa- 
tion the old gentleman inserted the index finger of 
his right hand among the short ribs of his better half, 
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who had up to this time taken no part in the conver- 
sation but stood leaning against the counter com- 
muning ‘‘ mit herself.” Her lord and master accom- 

“Petsy! Petsy!”’ 

“ Vat you wants Shon.” 
_ “TI wants to introduce mine friend, Shacob Stump, 
te big fool, te more you knows him te better you gits 
acquainted mit him.” 


SAD CASE OF DERANGEMENT. 


“Well, Jones, I suppose ye have been out to look 
at Texas? Did you see anything of our old friend 
James out there?” 

“Yes, gone deranged.” 

“Gone deranged? How? What, does he do real 

?” 

“Yes, indeed; he doesn’t know his own hogs from 

his neighbor's.” 


SOAPY SAM. 


The Bishop of Oxford has received the undignified 
cognomen of “ Soapy Sam.” It is said that when the 
bishop was travelling eastward to attend the church 
congress at Norwich, a lady who was sitting opposite 
to him, commented in flattering terms on the elo- 
quence and ability of the great Anglican divine, quite 
unconscious that she was addressing him. “But 
why, sir,” she asked, “do people call him Soapy 
Sam?” “Well, madam,” replied the bishop, “ft 
suppose it is because he has always been in a good 
deal of hot water, and always manages to come out 
with clean hands.” 


CONUNDRUMS BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 

What lady is good to eat?—Sal Ladd. 

What lady is good to eat with her?—Olive Oil. 

What lady is made to carry burdens?—Ella Fant. 

What lady preaches in the pulpit?—Minnie Stir. 

What lady does everybody desire?—Ann U. lty, 

What lady is acquainted with surgery?—Ann 
Atomy. 

What lady lived in Noah’s 
Diluvian. 

What lady is fond of debate?—Polly Tishun. 

What lady paints portraits?—Minnie Ture. 

What lady paints comic ones?—Carrie K. Ture. 

What lady is fond of giving?—Jennie Rossity. 

What lady is much talked of now?—Amelia 
Ration. 

What lady is used to war?—Milly Tairy. 

What lady is lively and gay?—Annie Mation. 

What ladies are voracious?—Annie Conder and 
Allie Gaiter. 


time?—Ann T. 


MINOR JOKES. 

The small gentleman who indulged so freely in bit- 
ing sarcasm has taken to swallowing affronts. 

What is the greatest stand ever made for civiliza- 
tion ?—The ink-stand. 

Good name for the new hotel—Dewdrop Inn (do 
drop in). 

A bird that always faces the storm.—The weather- 
cock, 

Dear-Stalkers.—Those ladies who will come out in 
the fashion. 
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S DAY. 


MAIDEN OF UNCERTAIN Valentine's day, is it? Well, I'd like to-see the man who would 
dare to send me a valentine! 


Nixces To Aunt—O aunty, here is a valentine for you 
Maren Aunt.—Bless my soul, you don’t say so! ‘Let me have it. Who oa have sent it? 


= |: 


Youne Nrieces, Accorp.—O have insulted you in such a manner? Just 
as though you were an old maid! 
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Youxe Lapy wirn Goop appa = see, I don’t care so much for valentines as I do for 
eating. There’s something substantial in a youd dinner. 


Beavttrot Youre Lavy, AFTER A PROFOUND hope he will send me a valentine. 
SSS. 
— Mr. Porxvs.—Blast their impudence! I don’t look like that, I know. : 


